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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


The FIRST GRADE Makes a DISCOVERY 
ae Sewing is Really Fun! 








ITTLE Betty of 1A has just experienced a big surprise. The 


XY) teacher has shown her how to fasten a little sewing machine to 
her own desk. She sits before it, turns its shining wheel, holds a bit of 
material with her chubby left hand, and sees a guarded needle make 
a perfect seam. In a jiffy she has made more stitches than she could 
make in a half hour working ever so carefully by hand. And in that 
precious moment of discovery the foundation of her whole attitude 
toward sewing has been formed for life. 


All because she has started to sew the natural modern way—by machine 
—the way she will sew as a grown-up girl, as a young woman, as a 
mother. This is what the Singer “20” is doing in many schools now. 
It makes even “‘first-graders” eager for sewing time to come, gives 
them four or five years start in attaining sewing skill, extends the 
Home Economics field to include the entire elementary group. 


Our Educational Department will be glad to cooperate with any school 
interested in this new plan for teaching sewing in the early grades. 








VISIT THE SINGER EXHIBIT 


Twenty-third Annual Convention, American Home Economics Association 
DENVER, COLORADO, JUNE 24-28, 1930 





The Singer ‘20°’ in use in the 
primary grade of the public schools 
of Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 





The SINGER “20” 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Not a toy but a real junior sewing ma- 
chine, strongly built, safe, sews per- 
fectly, clamps to any school desk, 
quickly put away in its own box. So 
simple that any child can use it. And 
it’s absolutely safe —a special presser 
foot protects little fingers. Regular 
price complete with needles, thread and 
all necessary equipment, $5. Special 
price to schools, $3. 






Cabinet 
No. 402 


The STUDENT MODEL 


SINGER ELECTRIC 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


This modern Singer Electric is espe- 
cially designed for classroom use. Its 
sewing mechanism is exactly like that 
of Singer Electrics used in the modern 
home. But in addition it has special 
features for the student’s convenience 
—drawers and compartments for 
books and materials, cover with safety 
lock, adjustable knee control, legs of 
any desired height. It is the modern 
sewing rnachine for the modern school. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 


Singer Sewing Machines are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools Throughout the World 


—————<- 





Copyright U. S. A. 1926, and 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. Ali Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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Making the Most of This Issue 


t the TOCK taking time this year confirmed a suspicion that we had had for some time, and proved 


hols that PracricaL Home EcoNomics has, during the past year, shown a very gratifying growth 
Many of our subscribers write that we are meeting a need that has long existed in the field 
of home economics for a publication putting forth practical information for teachers in junior and 
senior high schools and colleges. Now we feel that the time has come to take another step forward. 
In order to increase our usefulness to the large number of teachers we serve, it seemed best to 
enlarge our list of advisors and to invite a number of state supervisors of home economics to help 
us by acting as members of an advisory committee. This step, will soon be accomplished, 
and we will very soon be able to publish each month comments and suggestions from them 
that will be of value and help to you. And now may we further ask if you, as teachers, will help us 
to help others by sending in accounts of how you have solved some of your teaching difficulties or 
telling us something of the experiences you have had in the past year in your particular field? 


NE of the best pieces of cooperative work that has been reported to us is the project in 
costume design carried out under the direction of M. Virginia Fisler of the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. You will find the story of this in this issue, illustrated with some 
delightful pictures of the dolls that were dressed in historic costumes. The English Department, 
the Art Department, the clothing teacher and the librarian all had a share in working out the 








lest project and in developing the ideas. The results seem to defy the old superstition of “too many 
a cooks”! We are sure that you will like and enjoy reading this story, and it seems to us that there 
should be a number of suggestions that can be tucked away for use next year. 
And COURSE in cosmetology in a high school sounded like a new venture to us, so when we heard 
pr of it, we asked Mrs. Lindley, who is the instructor in the subject at the John Muir Technical 
alll High School in Pasadena, to tell us about it. It seems that this is planned somewhat differently from 
cial the courses that are given in trade schools, and is worked out in conjunction with the Science De- 
partment in order to develop a background of such scientific information that the student will have 
an intelligent understanding of the principles involved in her trade. In other words, the student 
learns the “whys” as well as the “hows” of beauty culture. Such a course should be of value and 
great interest to girls in these days and certainly has good possibilities in vocational training. 
¢¢QC°HOES and Feet for a Good Understanding” is the title of a most informative article written 
S for us by Iva I. Sell and published in this issue. With summer coming’ on and_ vacation 
activities ahead, it behooves all of us to give our feet that consideration that will allow them to 
enable us to enjoy our holidays to the full! I wonder if there is any one who has not at some time 
or other suffered from the vanity of buying shoes’ without really considering the feet they have to 
cover? However, after reading Miss Sell’s article, such failings should certainly be fewer! There is 
a great deal of good material here for health classes as well as clothing selection—material that should 
be especially useful for the junior and senior high school student. 
ND speaking of the high school student and clothing, we come to the results that Mabel Dunlap 
EL has gathered in an extensive questionnaire on the subject of what high school girls want to know 
about their clothes. Teachers who have been troubled by a lack of interest on the part of students 
GES in their clothing classes, as well as those who are revising their courses for the coming year, will, 
i undoubtedly, find much aggressive material here that will help in solving their problems and also in 
Its making their courses stimulating and interesting. 
that N excellent set of arguments for one hour periods a day in home economics in high schools is 
io set forth by Clara Youngs, who is director of home economics at the Ann Arbor High School 
nce and who has used this system to decided advantage. We recommend that you read it carefully 
for OUR food study classes will find material of interest in the story of salt that appears this 
fety 5 , Seat Sih ‘ Pe Mt tec 
a month as one of the series we have been publishing about foods and their manufacture. You, 
lern too, may find some new facts or have the pleasure of recalling almost forgotten bits of your ancient 
ool history in reading of the history of salt and its use through the centuries. 


HE second of the series of “Helps for Sewing Teachers” appears in this issue and deals with the 
further use of the sewing machine in stitching various seams and in tests for threading. The 
~ first of these articles was published in our March isue, and from all accounts met with a good 
response as we have had many requests for extra copies. The third of the series will be published 
in June. 
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One Hour a Day 
For Home Economics 


By Ciara E, YounGcs 


Director of Home Economics, Ann Arbor High School, Ann 


F you, as a home economics super- 

visor or teacher, should be asked by 

your school superintendent what you 
consider the ideal time allotment for 
Junior High School home economics, 
would you be prepared with an answer 
which you could substantiate with reasons 
good and practical and educationally 
sound? Some of us, no doubt, would fall 
back upon tradition and request a double 
period, either once or twice a weck, with 
possibly an extra single period for 
“theory.” 
was their great opportunity to get as much 
time as possible for home economics and 
would ask for at least five double periods 
a week. Certainly under such a circum- 
stance there would be a variety of prac- 
tices which would make any set standard 
of work almost impossible. 

sut is this not a fairly correct picture 
of our present situation? A study made 
in 1927-28 under the direction of the Divi- 
sion of Home Economics of the Bureau 
of Education shows great variation in 
time allotment in different cities through- 
out the country. Answers to question- 
naires were received from 211 cities and 
showed a variation in time for home 
economics of from 90 to 475 minutes a 
week and from 9 to 40 weeks a year. 
These differences had no relation to the 
section of the country, nor to the size 
of the community, nor to the type of 
school, nor to any other discoverable fac- 
tor. They simply seemed to be variations 
that existed without any particular reason 
except that no standards have ever been 
set up as what constitutes a semester unit 
of home economics work. 

If we look back to th. sme when home 
economics first found a place in public 
schools, it is not hard to see how this 
situation has come about. The work was 
first introduced as cooking and sewing 
in the elementary school. Centers were 
fitted up as “domestic science kitchens” 
with an investment of space and equip- 
ment which was more or less expensive. 
Each center was used by a number of 


Others would feel that this” 


schools, whose pupils must come some 
distance for this “special” work. Onc¢ 
a week or twice a week was all that was 
practicable and less than two hours, or 
at least ninety minutes, was hardly worth 
the effort. The number of centers in a 
district was usually limited and they were 
in constant use if each class had only 
And, above 


all, since this work was “special,” almost 


one or two lessons weekly. 


extra-curricular, too much time could not 
be devoted to it at the expense of the 
“essentials.” 

Emphasis on skills, and the idea that 
the course of study must cover every 
household process, also made the long 
period seem advisable. The work was 
looked upon as distinctly laboratory work, 
where at least twice as much time must 
be spent to gain the same amount of 
knowledge as in a regular recitation in 
other subjects. 


INCE these early beginnings, school 
organization and methods in educa- 
tion have undergone some very radical 
changes. Alert teachers are finding that 
they need constantly to readjust their 
work to keep pace with new conditions. 
One change with far reaching effects 
has been the introduction of the Junior 
High School. The so-called 6-3-3 plan 
is rapidly being adopted in all sections of 
the country to replace the old 8-4 organi- 
zation. 
Educational 
changed. Whereas education once aimed 


objectives, too, have 


primarily to prepare for the future, it is 
now quite agreed that the real purpose 
of education is so to direct present living 
that the most desirable growth of the 
individual is made possible. New meth- 
ods are being used to obtain this objective. 
Teachers are really beginning to believe 
the old adage that “experience is the best 
teacher,” and are trying to provide growth 
producing experience for the child as his 
easiest and most succesful means of learn- 


ing. It has been concluded that there 


Arbor, Michigan 
is little to be gained educationally by 
insisting upon the perfection of skills or 
the production of results past the point 


where the experiences are growth produc- 


ing. 


UT how do all these changes in or- 
B ganization, objectives and methods 
apply to home economics teaching? First, 
the coming of the Junior High School has 
largely done away with the old type of 
“domestic science kitchen” and the plan 
for its use. This new organization has 
meant the building of new schools, with 
changed ideas of arrangement and equip- 
ment, making possible a different type of 
teaching. In most cases, each of these 
schools has its own rooms for home 
economics classes, used only by the pupils 
of that particular building. The fact that 
the Junior High School plan has increased 
the length of the school life of a large 
number of children makes it less neces- 
sary to do so much home economics 
teaching below the seventh grade, with 
the result that the old elementary center 
is fast going out of existence. 

The introduction of the daily 50 or 60 
minute period for home economics is one 
of the outcomes of Junior High School 
organization It is not a new idea but 
one that has been on trial in some places 
for a number of years and has been 
reported as desirable by a large number 
of supervisors and teachers. The opinions 
of the writer are based upon five years’ 
experience with this schedule and a recent 
check up among the teachers concerned 
showed that they were decidedly in favor 
of the plan 

What then are some of the advantages 
of having the Junior High School pro- 
gram provide one hour a day for home 
economics? The result may be dis- 
cussed from the angle of the relation of 
the work to the rest of the school, from 
the standpoint of the administrator, the 
teacher and the pupil. 

A question which often arises in dis- 
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cussions among home economics teachers 
is how to enlist the interest and apprecia- 
tion of school and the 
school itself in the home economics pro- 
gram. The old idea that home economics 
is a “special subject” works largely to 
their disadvantage in this respect rather 
than in their favor. Administrators admit 
that, since it is so special, they really feel 
unqualified to cope with its problems and 
the home teacher is left to 
work out her own salvation. Because of 
lack of knowledge, there is a lack of 
interest—a case of one who “knows little 
and cares less.” In many schools, instead 
of being a regular member of the school 


administrators 


economics 


family, home economics is just a sort of 
step-child, a convenient Cinderella. One 
way of progressing toward a place of 
equal importance with other subjects in 
the school curriculum is for home eco- 
nomics to adopt the regular time schedule 
of one period a day. 

This regular time schedule removes 
the idea that the work is largely labora- 
tory and puts it on the same credit basis 
as other subjects. Incidentally, for the 
home economics teacher to be prepared 
to assume her full share of the general 
program of the school, and not to expect 
special consideration because she is the 
home economics teacher, is another way 
of getting further of her 
work, 


recognition 


There is no question but that this time 
allotment simplifies the work of the ad- 
ministrator. 
the 


program. Not only the program of classes, 


Every irregularity increases 
difficulty of making out a_ school 
but the scheduling of teachers’ time is 
simplified by keeping to the regular plan. 
This plan insures the use of space and 
equipment to capacity, an important item 


when we consider the investment which 
the equipment represents. 
ROM the teacher’s standpoint, the 


shorter hour program has a tendency 
to improve the quality of her teaching in 
some If she feels the respon- 
sibility of getting a 
work accomplished in a short time, it 
makes planning. 
She must be a She 
learns to evaluate her work, eliminating 
many time-consuming non-essentials. The 


respects. 
definite amount of 
for better preliminary 


good manager. 


teacher has a far greater opportunity to 
become acquainted with her pupils. This 
has a knowing her 
pupils well, a teacher is much better able 
to judge and care for their educational 
needs, plan her work for their best good 
and direct its application to their particu- 
lar problems. She also may have much 
greater influence in their character de- 
velopment and = spiritual growth. The 
personal relation of teacher and pupil, 


double value. By 


which may be of such great value, is not 
easily acquired when classes meet only 
at long intervals. 





Sut whether or not this time schedule 
may be good for the administrator, or 
the teacher, is not the main consideration. 
The real question is whether it is for 
the best good of the children. The affirma- 
tive answer in this case can also be sup- 
ported. Psychologists have demonstrated 
that with the interest 
is comparatively short, but that it is re- 


children span of 
newed with greater success if the inter- 
vening intervals are also short. Experience 
in these one period classes tends to show 
that children do work with greater ex- 
pedition and greater total accomplishment 
than in the same amount of time allotted 
in fewer and longer units. The children 
learn the necessity for better planning, 
that time is valuable, and must be used to 
advantage, and the result is that they work 
with directed effort toward a definite goal. 


[’ is true that there is the danger of 
careless work and slip-shod results due 
to hurry and the confusion that accom- 
panies it. Housekeeping duties must be 
carefully planned for, and time for judg- 
ing results and summarizing is sometimes 
negligible. However, each lesson does not 
need to be a finished unit in itself; in 
fact, very few lessons are, whether in 
home economics or other subjects. With 
only one day interval, a lesson may be a 
continuous affair covering several days, 
some used for planning, some for carrying 
on the activity, and the succeeding day 
for discussion of the whole project, and 
coming to conclusions. There is an in- 
creased carry-over from day to day, both 
in interest and retention of information, 
that is not possible when several days 
lapse between lessons. 

Teachers using the daily period plan 
their lessons, 
There is in- 


are learning to simplify 
often to good advantage. 
creased group work and group cooperation 
within the class. The children learn how 
to organize joint projects that can only 
be carried out in short class periods by 
working cooperatively. There is a chance 
for increased cooperation between classes, 
with sometimes a first hour class making 
preparation for a second hour class, or 
a second hour class finishing some clear- 


ing up for the preceding group. The 
individual projects of the children pro- 
gress much hetter when classes meet 
daily. Interest is continuous and_ the 
whole process is completed in a shorter 
time. A whole term spent on making one 


garment is deadening to any liking for 
either the sewing or the garment. 
However, it must be admitted that there 
are important long process activities that 
cannot be successfully arranged for by 
breaking them up into one hour units of 
This looks like an insurmountable 
disadvantage and perhaps it is: But does 
the number of such accepted failures in 
this short period plan outweigh the favor- 
The number of such fail- 


work. 


able factors? 
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An 


ures, after all, is not so very large. 
these activities will often 
show that there are not many essentials 


evaluation of 


that cannot be otherwise ac- 
quired. Having eliminated as many such 
as possible, the others must be made to fit 
the system rather than keep the system 
just for the sake of a few activities, no 
matter if they are deemed essential. 

For example, what can be done about 
meal preparation and Surely 
such a lesson cannot be accomplished in 
a fifty minute period. A few questions 
may help to suggest a solution of this 
problem. What planning is necessary as 
to menu, recipes, market order, utensils, 
working schedule, and when can this be 
done? What can be done toward prepa- 
ration for the meal on the day before? 
What can be done the hour before by 
some other group? What part of the 
preparation must come at the last minute? 
How long must it take? How can the 
service be simplified? Can the class 
practice some service previously in con- 
nection with other lessons and so be well 
prepared? Can any clearing up be done 
while the meal is going on? Can the 
clearing up be simplified? Can some of 
it be left for another group to finish? Can 
some be left until the next day? Does 
the housewife have to plan as carefully 
or make use of such expedients? Would 
such planning sometimes be worth her 
while? 

° SUMMARY 

One hour a day for home economics 
is offered as contributing to the better 
adjustment of home economics to the 
Junior High School program. Putting 
the work on the regular time schedule 
secures for it the same credit as for other 
subjects. It simplifies the work of the 
administrator, and as a part of the regu- 
lar program, enlists his interest and sup- 


involved 


service? 


port. It makes possible a program of 
study, discussion and activity which is 
more unified and practical than the old 
separation of theory and laboratory work. 
It usually increases the total time allot- 
It makes for good management 
and speed in accomplishment of the work 
on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
It encourages cooperation and stimulates 
individual effort. It gives opportunity for 
better teacher-pupil relationship. In other 
words, it contributes to the total effective- 
If it 
is an inconvenience in some respects, if 
it is a hard adjustment to make after 
having been brought up under a different 


ment. 


ness of home economics teaching. 


regime, even if it violates some of the 
principles which previously had been held 
inviolate, is it not at least worth thought- 
ful analysis and a fair trial before con- 
demning the idea? 

A standard time allotment is conceded 
by all as a step forward in putting home 
economics upon a firmer and more re- 
spected foundation. What time allotment 
is to be accepted as that standard? 
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(cosmetology in High Schoo 


Instructor in Cosmetology 


John Muir Technical High School, 


MAY, 1930 
By Haze. 
NEWLY organized two year 
course in Cosmetology, at John 
Muir Technical High School, 


Pasadena, has the distinction of being 
the first definitely vocational course of- 
fered to girls in the schools of this city. 
The objectives of this course, somewhat 
different from those of the ordinary trade 
school or private school of beauty culture, 
are outlined as follows: 

1. To provide opportunity for girl stu- 
dents to secure vocational training in 
cosmetology while earning units for high 
school graduation. 

2. To perfect skill and technique to the 
degree that the girl may enter the trade, 
after graduation, equipped to render 
service in beauty culture to the satisfac- 
tion of any shop manager or patron. 

3. To develop a sound background of 
related scientific information to the extent 
that the student will possess an intelligent 
understanding of the principles involved 
in her trade. 


4. To contribute to and further the- 


idea that cosmetology is a dignified 
vocation for women, demanding a train- 
ing and code of ethics of the highest 
order. 

Through the counseling system of the 
Pasadena schools, we have been able to 
secure girls for this course who have a 





A class in shampooing and manicuring. 


vocational interest in cosmetology and 
who seem to be well adapted for the 
work. This is, of course, a most import- 
ant feature in the success of any voca- 
tional program. The students range in 
age from 16 to 19 years, and have com- 
pleted successfully the first two years of 
high school work. Most of them have 
had a year’s course in general biology, 
and all have had two years of English 
when they enter the cosmetology course. 
Each girl in the class plans in her next 
two years to complete the required num- 
ber of hours in cosmetology to be eligible 
for the state board examinations, and at 


EMMA BEE 
Head of 


LINDLEY and 


Science 


Pasadena, 


earn sufficient credits for 
Therefore, the 


the same time 
High School graduation. 
daily program of each girl includes three 
hours of beauty shop work, one and one- 
half hours of related science work, one 
hour of physical education and one hour 





The finished product. 


of English or history, thus meeting the 
requirements of the Smith-Hughes plan. 

The beauty shop provides the 
of accomplishing the objective. 
During the first year, the 
instruction 
marcelling, manicuring, 
facials, etc. The girls have three 
of practical work each day for five days 
per week. Patrons, generally friends of 
the girls, come in from the outside. A 
small fee, which part 
of the expense, is charged for done. 
During the second year, 


means 
second 

work includes 
in shampooing, 


and _ practice 


hair cutting, 


hours 


least a 
work 
permanent 


covers at 


Wav- 


ing, hair dying and shop management 
will be added to the course. 

Our shop consists of a large, light, 
sunny room, properly heated and _ venti- 


lated and well appointed with necessary 


beauty parlor equipment, including: mir- 
rors, gas heaters, adequate wiring, large 
double-dryers, large single-dryer and hand 
dryer, therapeutic lamps, sterilizers, 
tary towel cabinet, tables, 


chairs, and hair cutting chairs. 


sani- 
manicure facial 

Adjoining the shop is a complete stock 
room containing all needed supplies and 
a well equipped kitchen in which the stu- 
dents make 
lotions, ete. Each girl 
serve, in rotation, a week in the stock 
room, a week in the kitchen, and a week 
as hostess. During these three weeks, 
definite practice is gained in checking and 
replenishing the stock, keeping it in order, 
making lotions and rinses and supplying 
the other students with materials needed. 
While serving as hostess, the duties of 
manager and co-manager are assumed. 
The hostess greets each patron, obtains 
her name and finds out what service sh 


shampoo rinses, waving 


is assigned to 


Munpy 


De 





partinent 


California 


desires, then appoints an operator to take 


care of her. The operator makes out 


slip stating work done and amount to 
hands the slip with the 
money to the who makes the 


and keeps the books. The 


is also responsible for the orderliness and 


be charged and 
hoste Ss 


hostess 


change 


ventilation of the shop. 


During the course, different trades- 


people are invited to give demonstrations 


of various methods and treatments, such 


as different types of hair cutting, per- 


manent waving, scalp treatments, facials, 


character make-up, etc. Such demonstra- 
girls a knowledge of the 


systems in 


tions give the 
and a general 
case. At 
talks by 
board of examiners, 


various vogue 


idea of the methods in each 


other times we arrange to have 


members of the state 


by members of the local hair dressers’ 


association, and by shop owners, who 
bring to the girls the standards and ideals 
of the trade which they are 

The third objective of our 
realized contribution 
in the class in related science. In organ- 


demands of 


learning. 

course is 
through the made 
related classes the 
hand 
disposed of if 
the goal. The 
should be 


ized trade 
the case at must be surveyed and 
successful en- 
statement that 


handled by 


heard 


properly 
deavor is 
all related 
the trade or 


work 


vocational teacher is 





The Class prepares for permanent waving 


often, and in many instances is well justi- 
fied. The “tricks of the trade” 
the central idea, which all 


must be 
around types 
rclated, 
that 
can appreciate or 
need 


of instruction, practical and 


should center. However, the idea 


only the trade teacher 


administer the whole instructional 


is erroneous and defeating in purpose. By 


unified effort and common interest on the 


part of the cosmetology teacher and the 


related science teacher, we believe it is 


perfectly possible and highly desirable to 


give the students an exposure not only 


(Continued on page 158) 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


cA (ooperative Project 
in (sostume Design 


Head, Department 
dolls 
books 
periods in the history of dress is 
Mrs. Charles 
E. Heizer’s exhibition this season, at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, of dolls depict- 
ing the eccentricities of dress from the 


HE 


represent 


to 


or 


idea of costuming 


characters in 


by no means a new one. 


days of the swelling hoop skirt and the 
powdered periwig to the period of the 
slim silhouette of the modern flapper, is 
only one outstanding achievement in this 
field. 


always fascinating to have a part in; and 


Such an undertaking, however, is 


an account of the activities of a costume 
the South Philadelphia 
for Girls make interesting 


club in High 
School 


reading. 


may 
Be that as it may, there can be 
no doubt that the club members delight 
their 
school girl would doubtless scorn the idea 


in work. A sixteen year-old high 


of playing with dolls; nevertheless her 
eyes light up when you present her with 
one and dignify the dressing of it by 
the imposing name of “research work in 
costuming.” 

started, I 


of 


idea cannot 
It 
conceptions originating almost simultane- 
the of 


of Perhaps 


the 
clearly remember. 


Just how 


was one those 


ously in minds of a number 
teachers common interests. 


that accounts for the cooperation which 
has contributed to the vitality of the 
In one of the English 
classrooms, in order to facilitate class- 


undertaking. 


room dramatization, a small stage has 
been erected, a product of the coopera- 
tion the Art the 

Depart- 
But that is 
another _ story. 
Someone thought 
it would of 


general use if one 


of Department with 
English 


ment. 


be 


of the clubs which 
meets in our 
school one period 
a week in school 
time, would under- 
take the project of 


making costumes 


for use on_ this 
stage. In the be- 
ginning the idea 
was to make cos- 


tumes which could 
be worn by girls 
taking part in such 
scenes as were the 
in 


Eng- 


favorites 


of 


By M. VIRGINIA FISLER 





Art and Home Economics, South Philadelphia 
A Colonial Lady 
lish literature classes. The expense 
of procuring the material, the possible 
inexperience of the group that might 
elect the club, and the time element 
made this initial idea seem rather 
risky. A modification was thereupon sug- 
gested, the costuming of dolls. While 
such costumes could not, of course, be 


useful, they would, nevertheless, be a less 
expensive means by which the club could 
test and develop its ideas and skill, and 


which might serve later as models for 


the more ambitious life-sized costumes. 





Students, using dolls as models, design and make costumes for dramatics. 
work is done under the leadership of the Home Economics Department of the 


South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 





High School for Girls 

Teachers from three departments have 
had a hand in the project: the clothing 
teacher was obviously indispensable; the 
librarian and an English teacher supple- 
mented her technical skill. The head of 
the art department has lent advice and 
inspiration throughout the course of the 
work. 
est and cooperation of girls who would 


In this way, we obtained the inter- 


normally show little interest in the Home 
The pro- 
in 


Economics work in the school. 
ject student 
in English and art as well as in sewing, 


increased interest work 
and proved altogether most gratifying to 
the teachers in all three departments. 

In fact, more pupils came to the club 
than the clothing teacher felt could be 
efficiently directed. The number was re- 
duced therefore to sixteen, those being 
eliminated who had not had the regular 
course in clothing. At the first meeting the 
girls discussed with the English teacher 
the characters in their literature books that 
appear most often in classroom dramatics. 
After much talk a lengthy list of favorites 
was made, from which eventually the 
following were selected: David Copper- 
field and his mother, Titania and Puck, 
Elaine, Robin Hood, Lorna _ Doone, 
Portia and Shylock, Caliban, Lady Mac- 
beth. An attempt was made to have the 
final list as varied as possible; yet at the 
same time no pressure was put upon the 
girls to coerce their choice. 

The next step was the research work, 
and at this point the assistance of the 
From the shelves 
of our own library 
and from. outside 
she col- 
illustrated 
of the 


librarian was obtained. 


sources, 
lected 

editions 
books concerned. 
The English De- 
partment’s collec- 
tion of mounted 
pictures used for 
bulletin board dis- 
play provided ad- 
ditional material. 
After consulting 
these pictures and 
reading _—_ descrip- 
tions in the books 
the girls planned 
the details of the 
costumes, drawing 
rough preliminary 
sketches and de- 


The 
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Lady Macbeth 


ciding on color sche:res and materials. 
For the most part the girls worked in 
pairs for mutual inspiration or company. 
The accumulation of material involves 
very little trouble and no expense, for 
here as at every other point in our 
experiment we had the willing coopera- 
tion of every member of the faculty. A 
few casual requests from the c’ub spon- 
sors circulated among the o‘her teachers 
resulted in a general rummaging of piecc 
bags, and produced an assortment of 
cotton goods, silks, satins, velvets, laces 
and beads. The fact that some of the 
pieces were small was no handicap; it 
simply necessitated ingenuity in combining 
and harmonizing colors and fabrics, a 
task which added immensely to the fun 
of the undertaking, and gave the girls a 
chance to use their imaginations and 
In this 
work it was inevitable that some should 
far outshine others, but the general show- 


taste to produce concrete effects. 





Robin Hood 


ing was excellent. Robin Hood’s shoes 
and the trimmings of his jerkin are cut 
from a pair of brown kid gloves. Titania’s 
airy draperies are the best preserved parts 
of an old georgette dress. Lady Macbeth’s 
toyal robes are enhanced by gilt braid 
from the five and ten cent store. A good 
quality of black sateen with a band of 
cotton velvet robes Portia in academic 
dignity. There are still several knotty 
problems to be solved. Robin Hood's 
horn presents a difficulty and “the sacred 
shield of Lancelot” calls for deep consid- 
eration. The problem of tinting Titania’s 
wings has so far met with little success. 
When the water color is put on, the 
stiffened gauze droops. We are now 
trying the effect of highly colored paper 
under the gauze. The result is problem- 
atical. And shall we attach the wings 
to her shoulders or her waist? 

One feature of the project which calls 
for a great degree of imagination and 





Audrey “As You 


and Celta 
Like It.” 


creative skill is the alteration of the con- 
ventional doll face to approximate the 
expression of the 


age and imagined 


character under consideration. Fair curl- 
ing locks and staring blue eyes will do 
for Mrs. Copperfield, but are ridiculous 
for Robin Hood. So far little has been 
done by the club except a bit of experi- 
mental hair dressing. The coloring of 
the complexion, of ceurse, can be com- 
pletely altered, and the modern high 
school girl has had enough personal ex- 
perience to be something of an adept in 
the art of make-up! To change the cast 
of features, however, so that the rounded 
baby face will not destroy the illusion, 
demands more sweeping alteration. Here 
the creation of a mask to cover the 
What one 
girl has done in that line shows that the 


original face is the solution. 


imaginative and creative skill necessary 
for making a mask are within the reach 
f the h‘'gh school girl. The achievement 
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Vitania—‘A Midsummer Night 


Dream.” 
referred to, for it is, we think, an achieve- 
ment, was the creation of Caliban. The 


costume was a mere rag of grayish canton 


flannel. The flaxen curls of the doll were 


colored a dull, lifeless brown; they were 


thinned and roughened. A mask of buck- 


ram soaked in water was molded by hand 


and painted to represent the bestial dis- 
torted teatures of Caliban When this 
little figure was posed in bent and angular 
posture, the result was no mean approxi- 
mation Shakespeare’s creature of the 


earth We do not expect that all the 
girls will be able to do so well; but the 
one accomplishment shows the possibility 

It is unnecessary to say that we are 
cnjoyilg our experiment. Its value to 
the girls is, we think, obvious. If, as we 
hope, we can create next term from these 
small beginnings life sized costumes that 
can be used by dramatic groups on our 
clissroom stage, the benefit to the school 


will be substantial. 





Mrs. Cooperfield and Dawid. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Ftome Economies Traimme—and Then? 


Editor's Note: Mrs. Picken has estab- 
lished a unique kind of a fabric and 
fashion studio in New York where she 
conducts classes for special training of 
fabric stylists. Her wide experience in 
teaching and as an authority on the sub- 
ject of fashions gives greater emphasis 
to the suggestions she makes here to 
those girls who have an active interest 
in carrying on their economics work in 
commercial fields. 


CARCELY a day passes that we 

don’t have at least one letter (and 

on many days there are several) 
from girls who are about to enter college, 
or who are already in college, asking how 
I feel about home economics training. 
They ask whether I believe it will be 
helpful to them to specialize in home 
economics courses, whether they should 
continue in their courses, and whether 
they will be able to make use of their 
training. 

I invariably write back tu these girls 
telling them that, considering the nature 
of women and the feminine mind, every 
girl should have home economics training, 
whether she feels that she has a bent for 
it or not. We often find girls who, 
apparently, have no inclination whatever 
for cooking or sewing as a career for 
themselves, but who find keen enjoyment 
nevertheless in these arts. 

Every girl should get married, and 
every girl, whether she keeps her own 
home or not, should know the essentials 
of food and the fundamentals of cookery. 
And, likewise, every girl should under- 
stand clothing, whether she makes her 
own clothes or buys them readymade. She 
should know value, and know how to 
spend money wisely, no matter how much 
money she has. Girls who do not have 
an apparent need of going into business 
or of earning their own living in any 
way, should have some home economics 
training for the satisfaction that the 
knowledge gives and for the protection 
that it insures. If I had not had training 
in clothing work, my own way of earning 
a living would have been much more 
difficult. Instead, when the need came, 
IT was able to turn that knowledge which 
I had acquired simply for my own profit, 
to a means of livelihood. Every day the 
clothing training that I had as a girl has 
proved a definite asset in the various 
kinds of work that I have done. 

Manufacturers and merchants the world 
over are realizing that women know what 
women want in merchandise. On every 


hand we see intelligent, farseeing women 
going to work for manufacturers. Some- 


By Mary Brooks PICKEN 


times they design; sometimes they make 
surveys; sometimes they work as a 
fashion counsel to forecast trends; and 
very often they demonstrate the virtues 
of a product to the consumer. A girl 
who has given her time and her effort 
to acquiring information that will more 
perfectly equip her for such work, and 
has established an aim for herself to 
succeed and excel in it, and has thereby 
shaped her persorfality and her prejudices 
so that they prove an asset rather than 
a handicap,—is sure to find a place for 
herself in the manufacturing or merchan- 
dising world. 








WASHING DAY 


Put the clothes into the tub, 

They must soak before we rub, 
Soap must go on every spot, 

Rub and Rub and put in water hot. 


Boil and boil and boil away, 

Fire is hot on washing day, 

Lift the clothes upon the stick, 

Soap-suds dripping, dripping, white and 
thick. 

In the rinsing water dash, 

Up and down now splash and splash, 

Thrice we rinse our clean white clothes, 

Here’s the blueing, careful! in it goes. 


Wring the pieces one and all, 
In the basket let them fall; 

Starch is ready, dip each cuff, 
Collars, too, till stiff enough. 


Now we go into the yard, 

Lines are waiting, stretch them hard, 

Then hang all the clothes up high, 

Sun and wind will make them white and 
dry. —Selected. 








I have a theory which I present each 
time to the students of my classes. It 
is simply this: That personal interest and 


energy, important as they are, will not 


alone carry us to success. We must 
have an am. We must determine 
first in our minds what we want to do 
and what goal we want to reach. Then 
the information that we gain in our 
studies and experiments will all point to 
that definite goal and make it possible for 
us to digest much more readily and with 
real comprehension the crumbs of wisdom 
that sprinkle our path. 

I have a feeling that the time will come, 
even in this day of equality between the 
sexes, when it will be considered an 
essential part of every girl’s training to 
have a knowledge of foods and clothing. 

With our schools today teaching art 


appreciation and good taste, with the 
standards of style and artistry in mer- 
chandise rising higher each year, a knowl- 
edge of design, of line, of color combina- 
tions, will prove invaluable. We cannot 
“lose out,” with home economics training; 
rather, we have everything to gain, especi- 
ally if we coordinate our efforts, our 
studies and our experiences,—in other 
words, our energy and interest,—to an 
intelligent manifestation of the aim we 
have established for ourselves. 

I believe that the first essential for 
those whose aim is to work with manu- 
facturers of apparel, or accessories, or 
home furnishings, is a fundamental 
knowledge of color, and second, a funda- 
mental knowledge of design. Fashion 
work and styling have been imposed upon 
greatly by people who have endeavored 
to engage in it simply because they have 
felt that they had good taste. Good taste 
is desirable, but not in itself sufficient. 
With a knowledge of color and design, 
and an understanding of merchandising, 
in addition to instinctive good taste, one 
has the tools of a good styling craftsman. 
Such a person should be able, if she is 
alert. and intelligent enough to keep 
abreast of the trends and movements of 
the times, to do a good piece of work. 

In merchandising, a knowledge of color 
and design is certainly desirable, though 
not as necessary as in manufacturing. 
But a sense of merchandising and know- 
ing what the public will buy, a flair for 
fashion, and a personal and eager interest 
in following trends and knowing what is 
important in fashion,—these are absolutely 
necessary to the person who would make 
a success of merchandising. 

A girl whose aim it is to work in a 
merchandising organization as an execu- 
tive or stylist, should have some selling 
experience, so that she knows the thrill 
of making a sale, the disappointment of 
not making one. Intelligence, ¢ culture, 
alertness—all are desirable if one is to 
work in the manufacturing or the mer- 
chandising field. But a fundamental 
knowledge of clothing and of the geo- 
graphic, social, and commercial progres- 
sions of fashion, is of first importance; 
and in addition, a realization of what one 
is reaching for, or an aim to succeed in 
some one line of endeavor. Give me @ 
girl after she has had training in clothing 
work with good teachers who have given 
her a comprehensive view of the impor- 
tant phases of clothing work, and I feel 
that I can establish for her the essential 
aim, and teach her how to follow fashion, 
to know commercial trends, and to make 
herself valuable in the commercial field. 
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What Hieh School Girls 


ant to Know About Ther 


By Maset DUNLAP 


(olothes 


Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N a recent study of the clothing 
problems of the high school girl this 
question was asked, “If you were to 
have the opportunity of getting more 
help on your clothing problems, what 
would you like to know?” The replies 
to this question indicate significant trends 
of thought and reaction on the part 
of high school girls that are of in- 
terest to progressive teachers and super- 
visors of Home Economics. Those who 
expect to make changes in ihe con- 
tent of clothing courses before the be- 
ginning of another school year will find 
them filled with helpful suggestions. 
The purpose of the study was to find 
out from the girls, themselves, what their 
clothing problems are; and, more especi- 
ally, the economic phases of those prob- 
lems. Questionnaires were answered by 


pupils in the upper grades of the senior, 


high school who had had one year, at 
least, of instruction including laboratory 
and class discussion. For many of them 
this is the last opportunity for instruction 
of this type and the questions that are 
unanswered at the close of the school 
year are liable to remain so. The questions 
that have been asked indicate shortages 
in clothing instruction which are common 
to many schools. Teachers will, no doubt, 
find that these or similar ones have arisen 
in their own classrooms. 

There were thirteen hundred an? 
eighty-four replies which came back ir 
response to this one question. These hav 
been grouped under fourteen large topics 
and arranged in order of their frecuencey. 


Number of 
Ouestions Perce 


Topic Asked of Total 
Becomingness 283 20 
Economics-buying 245 19 
Making 233 17 
Appropriateness 130 9 
Selection 85 6 
Wardrobe planning 69 4 
Appearance 60 4 
Materials 60 4 
Care of clothing 54 4 
Styles 54 4 
C lor 39 3 
Psychological aspects 36 3 
Budgeting 30 2 
Makeovers 17 1 


1,384 100 
Some typical responses taken from thie 
questionnaire are given in this article. 





Two styles that are appropriate for high 

school girls, an afternoon dress of gaily 

printed voile and a tennis outfit showing 

hlouse and shorts. Both of these costumes 
are made of Celanese fabrics. 








Becomingness 


Are the clothes I have becoming to me? 

What lines should I wear and why 
should I wear them? 

What is the most becoming color for 
my type? I’m a red-head. 

Are the new styles becoming to me? 

The styles that are becoming to people 
of different sizes. 

How to select hats that are becoming. 

To know when garments are most be- 
coming or just moderately so 

How to select textures that are becom- 
ing to me. 

Why a low-necked dress is not becom- 
ing to me. 


Economics—Buying 


Do I pay the right prices for my 
clothes? 

How to make a small amount of money 
go a long way 

How the prices I pay for clothing com- 
pare with the prices which other high 
school girls pay. 

How much a high school girl should 
pay for clothing. 

How to get more for the money I spend 

Am I getting a bargain when I buy at 
a sale? 

How to keep from spending so much 
on hosiery. 

What is the average amount spent by 
high school girls for their clothing? 

How to buy clothes so that I will like 


them. 


Making 


Does it pay to make clothing fer my- 
self ? 

If in a hurry, a way of doing it quickly. 

How to join a skirt and waist. 

How to set sleeves, attach collars and 
make inside pockets. 

How to use more machine attachments 

I would like to know more about fitting 
my dresses. 

How to change patterns to fit myself. 

How to cut garments for myself with- 
out a pattern. 

How to trim dresses attractively. 


Appropriateness 


Should I wear silk stockings to school? 


Are the long dresses suitable for 
school ? 


What 


should I select for evening dresses? 


materials, colors and _ styles 
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How to tell when dresses are suitable 
for me. 

How to 
appropriate. 


choose accessories that are 
Is the clothing I have appropriate to 
my needs? 
What is 


formal? 


considered formal? Semi- 
Selection 

Just what is my type and how shall | 
go about selecting clothes that are right 
for me? 

What kind of a hat 
with hair to the shoulders? 

How to select clothes that are not too 
much trouble to keep in order. 

Do I select the materials that are right 
for me? 


should be worn 


I would like to know how to harmonize 
colors in the selection of my clothing. 
How 


and inconspicuous. 


to get clothing that is attractive 


Wardrobe Planning 
How do other girls manage their ward- 
rohes? 
What gar- 
ments needed by the girls in our high 


is the minimum number of 


school ? 

Could my wardrobe be chosen more 
economically 7 

How many dresses should a senior in 
high school have who has an allowance of 
$20.00 a month? 

How to plan a wardrobe on $65.00 a 
year for clothes for a girl who works 


in a Y. W.C.A. 
What clothing should a girl have when 


dining room. 


going to college for her first year? 
What is the approximate amount to be 
spent on each part of the wardrobe? 
How many 
should be 
girl? 
How many pairs of shoes and stockings 


changes of underwear 


provided for the high school 


does the average high school girl need for 
the schoc! vear? 
Appearance 

Do 1 wear the colors that are right 
for me? 

How to get clothes that will make me 
appear older and taller. 

How to change the new long lines to 
make me appear taller 
than the boy. 

Is it all right for a girl to wear just 


shorter; I am 


sweaters aud skirts if she has a variety 
of colors and styles? 

How to make myself appear taller and 
thinner. 

How to improve my personal appear- 
ance. 

What 
people? 

How to get better looking clothes for 
the money I spend. 


Materials 
What kinds of material are most dur- 
able for school wear? 
What the materials that require 
‘ittle care—that do not crush easily? 


are the best styles for thin 


are 


What are the popular materials for 
this season? 

How the different materials wash. 

How to recognize good and poor quality 
in materials. 

How and where different materials are 
made. 

How to the serviceability of 
materials in ready-to-wear. 

Where to get reliable information on 
thé qualities of materials. 

Care of Clothing 
How to launder silks to save cleaning 


bills. 


How to prevent shoes from running 


judge 


over. 

What is the best way to wash gloves? 

Does pressing wear a dress out? 

Should new stockings be washed before 
wearing the fiist time? 

How to mend runners in silk stockings 
so they won't sliow. 

Best ways of mending and caring for 
silk garments. 

Should sill. underwear be washed every 
time it is worn? 

How to repair bursted armholes. 

Styles 

How to fore-see changing styles. 

Where and how can I get style? 

What styles should a stout girl wear? 

How long will the present styles last? 

How to stop such radical changes in 
styles. 


More about styles for different types. 


Color 
What colors should I wear? I have 
brown eyes, fair skin and auburn hair. 
What are the best colors for me? I 


have light brown hair. 

How to recognize colors that are be- 
coming to my type. 

More about colors and color combina- 
tions that are becoming to me. 

What for blondes? 

Where to get more information on the 


colors are best 
selection and use of color. 
Psychological aspects 

Do I have good taste in making selec- 
tions? 

Do other people think my clothes look 
well on me? 

A way of getting by and still not feel 
that you have no clothes. 

Do my clothes show that I spend as 
much for them as I do? 

Is it right for me to spend as much 
for my clothes as Mother spends for hers? 

Should a 
allowance? 


high school girl have an 

How far should one go in trying to 
keep up with the styles? 

What attitude should one have about 
not being able to dress as other girls 
dress? 

I only know what help I need as each 
question arises. 

Budgeting 

What percent of my father’s income 
could reasonably be given to me for 
clothing? 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


How to plan a budget and stick to it. 

How to dress well on a small amount 
of money. 

How a girl working for $12.00 a week 
can spend her money to the best advan- 
tage. 

How to divide the clothing allowance 
for outer clothing, under clothing and 
accessories. 

Make-overs 

What to do with old hats. 

How to change the clothing I am tired 
of. 

How to 
year. 


remodel my dresses of last 

How last year’s ensemble can be made 
over for this spring. 

How can last leason’s afternoon dress 
be made over for more practical use? 

No attempt was made to arrange these 
questions under the fewest number of 
topics because it was considered desirable 
to show the wide range of gjrls’ interests. 
It will be noticed that more than fifty 
percent of the questions come under the 
Would it follow that 
we would solve more than half of the 
building units of 
around these topics? Is it 
surprising to find that making ranks third 
in frequency? 

In the issue of PRACTICAL 
Home this statement was 
made, “Some phases of Home Economics 


first four topics. 


clothing problems by 
instruction 


February 
EcoNoMIcs 


are not developing as rapidly in the use 
of the psychological approach as_ the 
classes in food study. Clothing instruc- 
tion remains more detached and farther 
remote from life issues. Students in sec- 
ondary and higher education are making 
garments of little interest to them.” This 
is a direct challenge to teachers of cloth- 
ing. While they and their supervisors are 
asking themselves and each other, “What 
shall we teach?”, and “Where shall we 
teach it?”, girls are asking all sorts of 
questions, suggesting enough life situa- 
tions for many units of instruction. The 
psychological approach is merely a matter 
of beginning with the pupil’s problems 
and suggesting methods or devices which 
will help her to solve them in ways that 
will bring satisfaction to her. Teachers 
must be alert to pupil interests and pupils 
led to and 
teacher’s desire to help. 


recognize appreciate the 
Some conclusions that may safely be 
drawn are: 

That high school girls are interested 
in garment construction and that they are 
asking for more instruction better 
instruction. 


and 


That much greater emphasis should be 
placed upon selection, buying, planning 
wardrobes and clothing care. 
That budgeting as planning 
tures, becomes a major interest when it 
is applied to their personal problems. 
That the clothing interests of the high 
school girl are largely centered in het 


own personal clothing problems. 


expendi- 
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Helps for Sewing Teachers 


By ANNA L. MILLER 


HE previous article on this subject 

dealt with the practice work nec- 

essary to acquaint the beginner 
with the operation of the sewing machine, 
either treadle or electric, including straight 
stitching, winding of bobbins, discussion 
of the proper needles and thread to use, 
as well as the testing and setting of the 
needle and regulation of the tensions. 
This, the second article of the series, will 
deal with the necessary preparation to 
begin sewing. 

Wall charts, illustrating the proper 
threading of both machine and bobbin 
can be obtained for the classroom. The 
formation of the lock stitch should be 
presented to the students through demon- 
stration, but reference may also be made 
to the wall charts which graphically illus- 
trate this procedure. After the machine 
has been properly threaded, it is desirable 
to pull sufficient thread through the 
needle, and then, holding the end of the 
thread in the left hand, with the right 


hand turn the balance wheel over until . 


the needle goes down and the under 
thread is pulled up through the needle 
hole in the throat plate. (See fig. 1). 
Both ends of the thread should be laid 
back of and under the presser foot before 
starting to sew, as otherwise they may 
become entangled in the stitching. The 
edges of the materials to be stitched 
should be placed just far enough under 
the presser foot, so that the first stitch 
may be taken in the material. The presser 
bar should always be lowered before 
starting to sew, in order that the tension 
may be brought into operation. (See fig. 
2.) 

In removing the material from the 
machine, the take-up lever should be at 
its highest point and the presser foot 
raised thus releasing the tension. The 
material should be pulled straight back 
and away from the operator, thus pre- 
venting the needle from becoming bent 
or broken. (See fig. 3.) 


Hints for Sewing Various Seams 


Always keep the bulk of the material 
to the left of the presser foot, allowing 
the seam to extend to the right. This 
helps to prevent machine oil from soiling 
the goods and allows greater freedom 
of feeding than when the garment is 
allowed to pass under the arm of the 
machine. 

In stitching a skirt, all patterns are 
made so that the seams must be stitched 
from the top down. This is true of every 
seam in a garment. In stitching a blouse 
the shoulder seams must be stitched from 





Fig. 1. Pulling Up 


Under Thread. 





Fig. 2. Beginning a 
Seam. 





Fig. 3. Finishing a 
Seam. 


rye 


Fig. 4. Cloth Guide. 











Educational Department, Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


the neck down, and the under-arm and 
sleeve seams must be stitched from the 
armhole down. This is also true when 
sewing bias seams on a skirt. It must be 
stitched from the waist line down in order 
that the pattern will come together 
correctly. 

When sewing a bias edge to a straight 
edge, place the straight edge against the 
feed. Hold the bias edge toward you in 
order to adjust and ease the fullness in 
to prevent its stretching. 

Seams should be elastic, never tight. 
The two edges that are to be sewed 
should be laid together on a flat surface, 
bringing them together across the fabric 
rather than lengthwise. This avoids 
stretching. Pin the seam every few 
inches, placing the pins crosswise. 

In stitching straight seams, to give 
satisfaction, the sewing machine must sew 
straight and if the student has had suffi- 
cient practice in stitching on paper, she 
ought to have no difficulty in sewing 
straight seams. The guiding of the 
material is all important and if some 
difficulty is experienced by the operator, 
the cloth guide, which is a part of the 
sewing machine equipment, may be used 
as a temporary help. (See fig. 4.) A 
double piece of material should always 
be used when practicing straight stitching 
and several rows may be sewed closely 
together. 


Regulating the Length of the Stitch 


Both the thread and the material to be 
used should be considered in regulating 
the length of stitch. When. stitching fine 
material a fine needle, fine thread and a 
short stitch should be used. Heavy ma- 
terial requires a coarse needle and thread 
and a longer stitch. The stitch regulator 
on the particular machfhe in use should 
be carefully studied and the student re- 
quired to practice making stitches of 
various lengths. About twenty stitches 
to the inch makes a desirable stitch for 
ordinary sewing, and in order to count 
the stitches, the student may sew on a 
double thickness of muslin measuring off 
one inch with a ruler and then count the 
stitches. 


Regulating the Pressure on the 
Presser Bar 


The presser foot which rests on the 
feed dog holds the cloth in position while 
the machine is sewing and the pressure 
should be regulated according to the 
fabric to be stitched,—being heavy enough 
to prevent the material from rising with 
(Continued on page 154) 
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OWADAYS people are occupied 
with so many interests that they 
skim over the surface of things 

and haven’t time to dig up the poetry 
buried in the matter-of-fact. 
Take salt, for Now 
such a common commodity that one does 
not usually give much thought to it or 


instance. salt is 


“Please pass the 
It is 


realize its importance. 
salt”—just a reach and there it is. 
one of those familiar things, the presence 
of which is matter of 
Salt, however, has a number of 
functions in the body. 


accepted as a 
course. 
vitally important 
Without 
is essential to the formation of gastric 
Without gastric juice there can 
without 
no nutrition. 


salt we could not live, for salt 
juice. 


be no and 


digestion digestion 
there can b< 

The average person requires about 12 
pounds of salt per year. About half of 
this quantity comes in the raw and pre- 
pared foods we buy, and the other half 
or about six pounds of salt per year, 
has to be supplied by seasoning in cooking 
and at the table. If the supply of salt 
becomes insufficient all the functions of 
the body are interfered with to a greater 
or less extent. Experiments made with 
animals show that when salt is removed 
from the diet the animal does not live 
long. 

In addition to the consumption of table 
salt, there is an additional consumption 
of about 64 pounds per capita for various 
purposes, including ice cream freezing, 
food preserving, water softening, cheese 
and butter manufacturing and chemical 
and dye uses. 

Since ancient times salt has been one 
of nature’s giits most prized by man. 
The Jews held it of sucii value that they 
offered it with other sacrifices to Jehovah 
and it has figured in the religious rituals 
of many pagan nations. An allowance 
for salt was paid the Roman soldiers. 
This was known as a “salarium” and from 
this term was derived the modern word 
“salary.” The ancients held the modern 
Oriental idea of salt as a tie of comrade- 
ship between those who have shared it 
over a common table. Travelers on the 
African coast of Sierra Leone tell of 
natives who exchange their wives and 
children for salt. In many lands it has 
frequently been used for money. Inhabi- 
tants of the inland countries have always 
regarded salt springs as gifts from the 
gods. The Chaonians, in Epirus, had a 
stream fed by such springs in which there 
were no fish. Legend told them that as a 
favor Heracles had given them 
Roman his- 


special 
the salt instead of the fish. 


President, Worcester Salt Company 


torians wrote of furious wars between 


German tribes over the possession of such 


springs. 
Salt has also served as an incentive 
{to more peaceful pursuits. One of the 


finest Roman roads, the Via Saleria, was 
built at an early date in Italy to open 
the way from the salt deposits at Ostia 
to the Sabine Country. Traffic in salt 
helped Venice grow rich and powerful 
and salt has aided in no small measure 
the commercial development of Liverpool. 
Throughout history there are many in- 


stances Where nations on the seaboard 
engaged in an extensive salt trade with 
their less fortunate inland neighbors. 


Trade in salt and salt fish carried the 
daring Phoenecian sailors to the distant 
ports of the ancient world. The caravan 
trade of the Sahara today is largely in 
salt. 

How Salt is Obtained 

Salt is found in inland waters as well 
as in the sea, and as deposits of rock salt 
which are frequently of great magnitude. 
These deposits have been found in Poland, 
Spain, Germany, India, England, Canada 
and in several parts of the United States. 
One of these deposits in Northern India 
was being worked in the days of Alex- 
ander the Great, back in 350 B. C. An- 
other bed of rock salt, 250 miles in extent, 
mined for almost a thousand 
A deposit in New York 
State extends at least 100 miles and in 
the western part is nearly 30 miles wide. 
The Kansas beds are said to be 150 miles 
in length and 6 miles in width. 

Exactly how these enormous masses of 
rock salt were formed is a matter of 
conjecture. The generally accepted theory 
is that they were formed by the evapora- 
tion of various arms of the sea, cut off 
from the main ocean. Thus Nature cut 
off certain bays and inlets of her vast 
ocean, dried them up and stored them 
away like a thrifty dame, as the future 
salt supply of the world. 

Where these deposits are near the sur- 
face their presence is indicated by salt 
springs or “licks” as they were called by 
the early settlers. With animals, as with 
men, the craving for salt is instinctive 
and these springs were sought by buffalo 
and deer. The springs at what is now 
Syracuse, New York, were known to the 
Indians at a very early period, and in 
1770 this salt was in common use among 
the Delaware Indians and was sent to 
Quebec for sale. Father Lemoine is be- 
lieved to have visited these springs prior 
to 1649 and to have been the first white 
man to do so. 


has been 
years in Poland. 
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Please Pass the Salt 


By LoreENzo BENEDICT 


The most important salt deposits in 
this country lie from one thousand to 
three thousand feet below the surface of 
the earth. They occur in layers varying 
from a few inches in thickness to over 
one hundred feet. 

In some sections salt is blasted out, just 
as coal is mined, and brought to the 
surface in hoists. This so-called “rock- 
salt” is usually quite impure. Where a 
pure, edible salt is desired it is brought 
to the surface in the form of brine. This 
is done by piping pure water down into 
the salt bed, allowing it to dissolve as 
much salt as possible and then pumping 
it to the surface again. 

Salt is obtained from brine by evapora- 
tion. The method of solar 
evaporation is still pursued in some few 


primitive 


places, but has been almost discontinued 
At a later date salt was 
brine in iron 


in this country. 
obtained by evaporating 
kettles over wood fires. 

The final improvement in the method 
of procuring salt by evaporation came in 
the vacuum pan process, a method which 
made possible the production of a very 
pure salt of fine luster and close, even 
grain. The vacuum process was first 
introduced by the Worcester Salt Com- 
pany in 1886, and this same process, with 
many improvements, is being used today. 

How Salt is Made 

In the preparation of salt for house- 
hold purposes water is piped into the 
arth where Mother Nature has placed 
salt deposits. The water dissolves the 
salt and then the salt brine is pumped 
up, purified and filtered. It is then passed 
into quadruple effect vacuum evaporators. 
These vaccuum evaporators are four in 
number and each measure 65 feet in height 
and 22 feet in diameter. 

In the evaporators the brine forms into 
crystals. As the crystals are formed they 
drop to the bottom of the evaporators. 

The salt crystals are then conveyed to 
continuous centrifugals where most of 
the moisture is removed. The salt is 
then transferred to rotary driers where 
it is thoroughly dried. 

The screening process follows, which 
grades the salt crystals according to their 
size. After being uniformly graded the 
salt is packed in sanitary paper-lined 
barrels, bags and moisture-proof cartons. 

From the time the salt brine is pumped 
from the wells until the salt is packed 
in sanitary containers, it is not touched 
by hands. 

Each process is absolutely sanitary and 
every precaution is taken to maintain the 
utmost degree of purity. 
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4 New Project 


By Dorotnuy S. Lawson 


Supervisor, Home Economics, 
Department of Education, 
Port Washington, New York 


Editor’s Note: The project reported 
here tells how the girls of the Household 
Economics classes of the Port Washing- 
ton Junior High School conduct a depart- 
ment of household information in the 
“Port Washington News.’ This seemed 
such an excellent method of stimulating 
community interest in local home eco- 
nomics work, that we felt it might offer 
suggestions for use in many other places. 
The illustration shown was made by one 
of the students and is used as the column 
head each week. 


OME Economics students of the 

Junior High School at Port 

Washington, New York, have 
recently organized a department of home- 
making in one of the local weekly news- 
papers. This is a new venture for the 
students and is proving to be very inter- 
esting and profitable. 


The department, which covers a full 
column in the paper, is not confined to 
any one phase of homemaking but in- 
cludes material of all kinds dealing with 
the home and of interest and value to 
the homemaker. All recipes given are 
tested in the school kitchen by the pupils 
before being published. Besides recipes, 
important facts about nutrition, and bal- 
anced menus are given. For all holidays, 
special menus are suggested for that par- 
ticular time with recipes for the foods 
suggested and table decorations. 


Interesting articles on home decoration 
and furnishing are often given. The girls 
have had the opportunity this year of 
furnishing the school apartment and have 
published many of the ideas which they 
have developed, as well as the fundamen- 
tal principles of home decoration. Inter- 
esting facts about color are included, also 
the fundamentals of dress design and 
style forecasts. The girls are constantly 
searching for new products to appear and 
are passing this knowledge on to the 
public. In their search for material of 
interest as well as value they are doing 
a great deal of research work, delving into 
branches of the work which they would 
ordinarily overlook, and are, therefore, 
finding it of great value to themselves. 


An editorial staff, consisting of one 
member selected from each class group, 
conducts this department. 


The members 
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of the various classes submit the material 
which is carefully selected by members 
of the staff and prepared for publication. 

The staff hopes before long to establish 
a question and answer department giving 
over a section each week to answering 
the questions which are sent in and which 
are often asked by women in the town. 

The column as it now appears in the 
drawing 
On one 
side it shows a girl sewing while on the 
other side of a work table another girl 
seems to be busily engaged in rolling 


paper is headed by a_ unique 
made by one of the students. 


pastry. 

The following material is reprinted by 
permission from the column that appeared 
in the December 6th issue of the “Port 
Washington News.” 


Homemaking Classes 


Making a girl realize the nature of the 
problems she must solve in homemaking, 
how she must solve them, and how she 
may become more intelligent in dealing 
with questions concerning the home, are 
some of the purposes of homemaking 
courses. Good homemaking courses de- 
mand a well designed room, centrally 
located in the school building, and the 
best type of layout and equipment. 

One of the purposes of the homemak- 
ing department is to be a home and 
social center for the school and com- 
munity. Here community and _ school 
affairs may be held, such as_parent- 
teacher’s meetings, faculty meetings, and 
various school club meetings. 

The 8B class has been fortunate in 
having the opportunity to help in furnish- 
ing an apartment for the school. Some 
of the furniture has arrived and we are 
going to paint some pieces. As soon as 
it is finished we hope to learn how to 
take care of a house. All the care of 
the apartment will be the responsibility 
of the girls. 


Styles in Furniture 


Almost everyone is acquainted with 
types and styles of furniture. One make 
is called the Craftsman; it is very plain 
and has not any curved lines. The furni- 
ture is usually stained and is most always 
in dark colors. It is very solid and well 
constructed. People use it often for a 
living room and also for a boy’s bedroom 








and study. It will stand any kind of 


wear and is sure to last a long time. 
The French furniture has, as you can 
imagine, many curved lines and decora- 
tions. It is slightly formal, but on the 
whole gay and decorative. Some of it 
does not look very practical and rather 
elaborate. At one time French furniture 
was very clumsy and went to an extreme. 
Among the colonial furniture, you can 
find a style that originated in the Queen 
Anne period. The legs of the chairs are 
kind that are still used and are often 
called Anne’s Knees.” They 


curve outward at the top and resemble 


“Queen 


indeed someone’s knees. 
Styles of furniture are very interesting 
to study, and each period in history had 


its own type. 
Materials for Colonial Chairs 


Colonial chairs such as the ladder back 
were made of mahogany, walnut, pine 
or maple. The seats are made of corn 
husks, reed, rush and cane. We often see 
a cane or rush seat, but very seldom see 
a. corn husk seat. 

The seat is varnished or painted to suit 
the color of the wood of which the chair 
is made. The back of a ladder back 
chair is made to represent a ladder. 

The windsor chair is made of the 
same woods with a similar seat. Its 
back is made of small pieces of wood 
running up and down to make a com- 
fortable back. 


—Audrey Carpenter. 


Colonial Furniture 


Colonial furniture is again coming in 
Queen Anne and Windsor 
for chairs. Fine 


to fashion. 
are two practical styles 
mahogany and walnut were used mostly, 
but a few other woods, such as hickory 
and maple, were also used. Mahogany is 
heavy wood that adds an aristocratic look 
to any room. 

This type of furniture was first brought 
from England by the early colonists. 
These people then began to make furni- 
ture themselves, in the same style, and 
soon almost every colonial home was 
furnished after this fashion. 


Is Your Kitchen Convenient 


Many old kitchens have been handed 
down from generation to 
without even so much as a new piece 


generation 
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of furniture or equipment to make them 
more convenient. Often the entire 
atmosphere of a kitchen can be changed 
by some new up-to-date piece of furni- 
ture or linoleum. 

The difficulty in most kitchens is the 
lack of a put things down. 
Unfortunately, the time does not permit 
washing and putting away food prepara- 
tions, dishes and utensils before the meal 


place to 


must be served, resulting in a mass of 


soiled dishes and pans covering every 


available surface. If such a condition exists 
in your kitchen try replanning it so there 
division of food preparations 


For example, the work 


will be a 
and table areas. 
table or cabinet which should be adjacent 
to the sink or the range, should be used 
only for food preparations and for baking 
dishes and utensils, as they come from 
the range. Likewise there should be 
provided table space near the dining room. 
This will furnish a surface for the vari- 
ous dishes to go to the dining room. 
At the end of the dishes 
may be replaced upon it as they come 


meal, soiled 
from the dining room. 
—Rosemary Seraphine. 
Household Helps 
A little aid, 
Just here and there, 
Kemoves from life 
Much toil and care. 


Household Hints 


1. Roll the celery in brown paper, then 
wrap a towel around it and place it in 
a dark place until an hour before using. 


Then place it in a basin of ice water 
until ready to serve. 
2. When frying potatoes, ete, try 


chopping with empty baking powder can 
instead of knife. You will find it much 
handier and quicker. 

3. When ironing 
crim, or any other material 
to be ironed, if they are folded so selvage 
ends are together and ironed they will 
hang perfectly even and _ straight. 

4. You can use cold coffee in place of 
milk in almost any recipe, or part coffee 
and part milk. 

5. Try greasing cake and bread pans 
with a small five cent paint brush. Keep 
grease in round tin can; cut hole in the 
cover and insert handle of brush when 
not in use. It is then always ready for 
use and does not soil the hands. 

6. There will be no odor if a slice of 
bread is placed in the kettle when boiling 
cabbage. Also cabbage will not discolor 
if the pot is uncovered. 

7. To keep lemons, put them in water. 
If the water is changed once a week the 
lemons will keep as long as you want 
them to. 


curtains of voile, 


which has 


—Barbara Leyden. 


Moths in Furniture 


Many people are troubled by the 


thought of moths in their upholstered 


furniture. If proper care is given to the 
furniture all worry is unnecessary. 
During the cleaning it will not take 
much the furniture well 
aired on an open porch. The best and 
moths, ete., is 


time to have 
surest way to get rid of 
to send them to a fumigation company, 
where they will be given the best of care 
and all insects killed without harming the 


fabric. Even if this is done it is wise 
to spray the furniture once in a while 
with a moth preventive. If you do 
this you may be sure to get rid of 


troublesome moths. 
Making Radiators More Attractive 


They are now making radiators more 
covering the top of the 
woodwork to 
and the 
radiator is the book 
shelf on either side will take away that 
In the middle of the 


attractive by 
with a 
wall 


painted 
curtains, if 


radiator 
match the 
near window. A 
bare 
radiator, a support of wood from floor 
to shelf may be added, if the shelf is a 


appearance. 


long one. 








HOW TO SET THE TABLE 
“Spread the cover, count each face, 
Lay a plate to mark each place. 

At right the knife and spoons we lay, 
On left the fork and napkin gay. 


At tip of knife place glass of water 
And left of plate for bread and_ butter. 
Where Mother sits the tea things go, 
Cream, sugar, teapot, cups, you know. 
In front of Fathet’s place so neat, 

Lay knife and fork to serve the meat. 
The other dishes coming soon 

Need each a shining tablespoon. 


A plate for bread, the staff of life, 

And one for butter, butter knife. 

Some salt and pepper, don’t forget, 

And now the supper table’s set.” 
—Selected. 








The Planning of a Bedroom 


A bedroom should be planned in a way 
that'would be most suitable for the owner. 
In planning the arrangement of such a 
the convenience should also be 
considered very carefully. The bureau or 
dressing table should be placed near the 
closet in order to make it quicker and 
easier to dress. 

The placing of the bed is a very im- 
portant thing to consider. It should not 
be placed so that a draft may come over 
a person’s head from the window and 
also that the light does not shine upon 
the sleeper early in the morning. A small 
table is very handy to have. If it is 
used by the side of a bed a lamp may 
be placed upon it for reading. It may 
for other articles. 


room, 


also be used 
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Have You Ever Eaten 
Creamed Frankfuters? 


Use thin White Sauce, when cooked, 
add small pieces of skinned frankfurter, 
cooked or raw. Cook about three minutes, 
or crackers. Serve at 


pour over toast 


once, very hot. 


Cooking Revolutionized By 
New Color Device 


Germany's 


Adam Marmulla, an East Prussian 
agriculturist, invented a new stove called 
Mars Cooker. 
ored glass, red for meats, green for fish, 
and_ blue instance, the 
natural color of the meat or vegetable is 
brought out. The retention of the natural 
color of fruit without 
resorting to artificial pigment is of in- 
estimable importance, especially in dietary 


Color 3y means of col- 


for plums, for 


and vegetables 


and invalid cookery. 

This new cooking machine is, as demon- 
strated, a labor saving device, as the foods 
do not have to be watched and if they 
are forgotten altogether, and are accur- 
ately timed, they cannot burn. By a 
simple turn of the cock, the oven can 
be transformed into a fireless cooker. 


Apple Sauce Cake 


1 cup sugar. 

1-4 cup of shortening. 

1 cup chopped raisins. 

1 teaspoon cloves. 

1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 11%4 cups 

of apple sauce. 

2 cups of flour. 

Warning: Do not use more or less 
than this calls for, for a successful cake. 

Bake in moderate oven. 


Waffles 


— 


3% cups flour. 
teanspoons baking powder. 
teaspoon salt. 
teaspoon vanilla. 
tablespoons sugar. 
tablespoons melted butter. 
eggs. 
cup milk. 
Sift and mix all dry ingredients. Add 
melted butter. Add yolk of eggs beaten 
until lemon colored to milk and pour 


on 


~~ 


mH DO wh Hn 


slowly into batter, beating well. (The 
more beating the better.) Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites, add vanilla. Do not 


beat after bubbles once form. 


“We may live without poetry, music and 
art, 

We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart. 

We may live without friends, we may 
live without books, 

But civilized man cannot live without 
cooks.” 

—Meredith. 
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hoes and Feet for a Good Understanding 


By Iva I. SELL 


OOT misery due to faulty shoes is 
a waste of human_ happiness. 
Vanity may be the cause of a poor 
selection, but it would seem that more 
often lack of information is the real 
cause of poor selection in shoes. 
A. The function of the feet 

The feet are the foundation of support 
of the whole structure. The feet should 
be considered machinery for navigation. 
The foot may also be considered a fine 
example of specialized architecture with 
three definite functions. The foot has a 
passive function in its activity of being a 
pedestal; it serves as a lever in that it 
is an effective means of propulsion 
through its service as a lever; it also 
provides a spontaneous and adequate 
shock absorber. Healthy arches are shock 
absorbers. Unless the foot is healthy it 
cannot serve these three functions. When 
our feet fail us, pride and pleasure do too. 
B. Causes of foot ailments 

Some causes of weak feet are ill fitting 
shoes, weakness after general ill health 
either after a prolonged exhausting illness 
or acute infectious diseases, injuries of 
the foot, obesity and malnutrition. 

Pain in the feet may be considered 
a good warning sign. The pain may be 
due to strain and increasing deformity. 
Pain in the calf of the leg may result 
from strain on the origin of the muscles; 
pain in the heel may be due to jarring. 

As symptoms of pain increase, the 
rhythm, gracefulness and poise of the 
normal gait is lost. The gait becomes 
slouchy because the calf muscles are 
weakened. Weak tired feet may be cold 
and numb because of impaired circulation. 
Weak feet often perspire freely, tire 
readily, swell and ache.and the ankles 
turn often. Associated with all of these 
difficulties are awkwardness and often a 
general disturbance such as flat chest, 
round shoulders and curvature of the 
spine. Nervous irritability can often be 
traced to the foot as its source. 

The four general and local causes of 
foot discomfort which are most frequently 
mentioned are: (a) low resistance which 
results from the energy expenditure being 
greater than the intake of energy—thus, 
the muscles lose their tone and the liga- 
ments lose their elasticity. Pain usually 
is the warning signal that the mechanism 
of weight bearing is deranged; (b) 
faulty posture—causing us to lose the 
intermittent spring and relief which erect 
Posture and proper gait insure; (c) 
discases—tuberculosis and rheumatism 
bring about injury to bones and joints 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


of the foot; and (d) faulty shoeing— 
with which we are especially concerned 
with in fhis article. 
C. The trend of correct shoeing 

Since faulty shoeing is one of the four 
major sources of feet difficulty it is ever 
so essential that shoes in which the feet 
spend two thirds of their lives be selected 
so as to give a proper footing for life. 
A well selected shoe has helped many a 
girl “put her best foot forward” under 
circumstances when she has needed much 
poise and self confidence. The bed room 
slipper should not need to be the source 
of comfort. If the shop girl suddenly 
finds that she needs to keep bed room 
slippers at her side so as to “change off” 
her shoes with them she may be sure 
that her shoes do not fit her and that 
she has no business wearing the shoes. 
Shoes are made for the feet and not feet 
for the shoes. This shop girl is no doubt 
wearing shoes that are not made for her 
feet. If she must choose for one of 
the foot or the eye, she should choose for 
the foot rather than for the eye. Shoes 
are too often constructed with the idea 
of creating beauty rather than support, 
and flexibility and resilience. 

It is encouraging to note that there is 
a growing demand for good shoes. During 
the war, men, for the first time, appre- 
ciated the comfort of a shoe constructed 
to conform to the weight bearing lines 
of a normal foot. Most of these men 
now demand such a working shoe for 
civilian life. Women, likewise, have 
learned the pleasure derived from tennis 
and golfing shoes. Fashion and comfort 
are beginning to walk side by side— 
better friends are more often seen to- 
gether. 
D. Recognizing the correct shoe 

Fitting only the length is not fitting 
the foot. The best fitting shoe is the 
one that is modeled upon the natural 
lines of the foot, fitting snugly without 
tightness, and allowing free circulation in 
the foot and constant exercise of the arch 
muscles, which are nécessary to maintain 
foot health. The functions of a foot 
cannot be met with a straight-last shoe 
because the foot is narrow at the heel 
and gets wider at the toe. It would seem 
that the shoe should be a combination- 
last shoe with a flexible arch-shank and 
ample toe room. The inner border of 
the shoe should be straight while the 
outside line is a modified swing; the 
forepart of the shoe should be sufficiently 
rounded so as not to crowd the toes; 
the shank of the shoe (the narrow part 


of the sole that flares in) should be nar- 

row to conform to the arch of the foot. 

The semi-round or medium box toe 
shoe is best. An extra long counter, as 
the stiff portion of the shoe is called, 
extending almost to the great toe joint 
also helps to adjust the shoe tightly 
around the instep. 

The arch of a model shoe is built in 
of a flexible and resilent steel, cushioned 
against rubber. The inner arch is higher 
than the outside—conforming to the 
anatomic line of the foot. 

Another good feature is the extension 
sole, which flares out beyond the usual 
amount on the outer side. 

The ideal heel is the broad rubber over 
leather type. It does not seem reasonable 
that high heeled shoes can be comfortable. 
With high heels the body is thrown for- 
ward into an abnormal position and if it 
were not for nature’s way of providing 
muscles which will help support the body 
in an erect position the body would fall 
forward. This is expecting too much of 
these muscles; this unnatural strain 
curves the spine unnaturally and throws 
the abdominal muscles out of position. 
Backache may result and internal organs 
are forced out of alignment. Misuse of 
high heels may cause “broken arches.” 
Most authorities agree that French and 
similar heels, if worn only for short per- 
iods, perhaps have no permanent ill effects 
upon feet if shoes whose heels have bases 
ample enough to insure stability are worn 
for working hours. It is suggested that 
one who has worn high heels regularly 
for some time wishing to change to 
moderate heels should do so gradually. 
A sudden change may add to the foot 
discomfort and it may also be hard on 
the abdominal muscles. The best adage 
seems to be, “Work shoes for work; play 
shoes for play; and dress shoes for dress.” 
Following this adage means you cannot 
wear out old party shoes for every day. 

The characteristics of a correct shoe 
might be listed. The correct shoe 
1. Has a straight inner line. 

2. Has plenty of room for the toes— 
they should be able to spread naturally 
and comfortably. The growing girl 
should never economize to the extent 
that she wears a shoe after it gets 
too small for her. 

3. Has a broad low heel to balance the 
body properly. 

4. Has a flexible shank. With a really 
flexible shank one is able to bend the 
shoes downward so the heel and toe 
touch. 
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5. Has a low cut, allowing free circula- 
tion and use of the foot muscles. 

6. Fits the instep and heel snugly so that 
the foot can stay back naturally. 

7. Has comfortable heels and 
rubber lifts reduce the jar of walking 
and thicker soles afford protection to 
the feet not only against injury from 
sharp and uneven surfaces but against 
water and slush as well. 

“broken in.” 


soles— 


. Never needs to be 
9. Is appropriate to the occasion, 


ee) 


10. Is not of the bizarre or the ultra 
fashion trends. 
The foot should rest in this correct 


shoe with the feeling that there is sup- 

port under the longitudinal arch and a 

binding feeling with comfort and support 

around the upper of the shoe over the 

instep. 

E. Buying the correct shoes 

1. Buy shoes by fit—not by size. Because 
manufacturers know that 
ple do not wish to wear shoes above 
a certain size, they often adapt codes 
or secret numbering The 
shape and fit are much better guides 
to the right shoe than the size stamped 
on the lining. Even though a certain 

one may fit 


many peo- 


systems. 


size of make or style 
correctly, the same size of 
make or style may not fit at all. 


they fit 


another 


2. Buy shoes at a shop where 
you conscientiously. 

3. Take plenty of time in buying shoes; 
try on both of a pair. Stand with 
your weight on one foot and then 
the other. that a foot 
bearing weight is a size larger than 

Remember also that in 


Remember 


when at rest. 
walking, the foot presses forward— 
in some cases as much as a half inch 
—so that ample allowance for such 
motion should be made. 

4. If one make of shoes has been entirely 
satisfactory, continued _ satisfaction 
may be had by sticking to the make 
that has been found correct in design, 
serviceable and comfortable in fit. 

5. Remember that a shoe may spread in 
wearing, but it will never grow longer. 
There should be a good half inch of 
empty beyond the toes in a 
broad or well-rounded shoe. 

6. Never buy a short vamp shoe just 
because the shoe looks small. 

7. Never buy shoes simply because they 
are cheap. 

8. Never buy shoes that you need to 
“break in.” 

F. Caring for the shoes 

Having found the correct shoe it needs 
to be taken care of in order that it may 

Some points which 


space 


give its best service. 

seem fitting are listed: 

1. Shoes should be aired over night. 

2. Shoe trees help to preserve the shape 
of the shoes when they are off. 

3. Shoes should be kept in good and 

repair. Even after a seam 


prompt 


has ripped or the outsole has worn 

through, shoes can often be repaired 

and work for a long time. Run down 

shoes are unsightly. Heels should be 
kept squared up. 

4. A rational use of oil and grease is a 

way of making wear 


An occasional application of 


good shoes 
longer. 
castor oil helps to keep leather from 
cracking. 

5. It seems to be a good plan to wear 
two pairs on alternate days to air 
the leather. Alternate wearing also 
permits better shaping of the shoes 
by the trees when they are not being 
worn. Airing is essential because 
perspiration is injurious to leather. 

6. Shoes having become wet should dry 

should not be 


slowly. The drying 


done with much heat as this has a 
tendency to make the leather dry and 
causes it to crack. The drying should 
be done slowly to prevent the shoe 
from. shrinking and becoming hard, 
It should be that wet 
leather is soft so that it stretches out 
and stitches cut 
easily. Wet leather 
Wet shoes rot and soles 


remembered 

of shape readily 

through also 
burns easily. 
separate. 

7. Rubbers, in wet weather, 

Rubbers are cheaper than both 


should be 
worn. 
shoes and doctors’ bills. 

8. Rubbers should be kept clean inside 
as well as outside. To clean them 
they may be turned wrong side out 
and washed, 

G. Caring for the feet 
There few general suggestions 

on the care of the feet which might be 


are a 


made at this time: 

1. Feet should be bathed every day. They 
should be dried thoroughly to prevent 
chapping. 

2. Toe nails should be cut straight across 
to prevent ingrowing. 

3. Exercising the feet helps to restore 
the normal muscle tone. Foot muscles 
may atrophy from lack of exercise. 

4. Shoes should not be cramped into 
tight and short shoes. Feet are often 
cold because of tight shoes and stock- 
ings. 

5. Relief from tired, swollen and aching 
feet can often be had from foot baths. 

6. Stockings should be changed daily. 
Feet can be kept warm more easily 
in clean stockings than in soiled ones. 

H. IWalking correctly 

Assuming then, that we understand the 
functions of our feet, the ways in which 
we should care for our feet, the points 
to keep in mind when selecting shoes 
through which our feet can perform their 
functions to the best advantage, may we 
consider in conclusion a few points in 
our general manner of walking. Every- 
thing else being the same a person who 
walks correctly: 


1. Has a lightness of step. 
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2. Has a captivating ease of movement. 

3. Is able to endure tireless activity. 

4. Lets the feet act as shock absorbers. 
5. Jars the body as little as possible in 
walking, does not pound the heels. 

6. Places the feet in parallel position so 
as to let the arches perform their full 
function. 

7. Carries the weight of the body in a 
straight line through the center of the 
foot, with all five toes used in walking 
and the big toe to give the final for- 
ward push to every step. 

8. In walking, lets the heel touch the 


floor first, the weight flowing almost 

instantly to the ball. (Remembers 

that if the heel wears off on the out- 

side that it is better than if it does 

so on the inside—this simply means 
that he is placing the weight of the 
body on the correct part of the foot. 
If he runs them over on the inside 
he has started on the road to ruined 
arches. ) 

9. Walks straight-footedly— never toes 
out. Remembers that it is the natural 
in feet that is the beautiful. 
that the foot is essentially a tripod 
with three weight-bearing points and 
that when the foot toes out this tripod 


Realize 


really tips over and becomes lop-sided. 
In fact he might well emulate the 
Indian in his manner of straight-foot 
walking—he walks along easily and 
with little fatigue. 

10. Walks with the head high, his face 
toward the future and with a bit of 
springtime in every step. 


UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
announces the following open 
competitive examination for dietitian in 
hospitals of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 


mission 


The duties, under the direction of the 
medical officer in charge, are to requisi- 
tion and inspect all food supplies; to plan 
menus; to supervise the preparation and 
serving of all dietaries; to consult ward 
surgeons with reference to special diet 
and to contact patients 
regularly, furnishing any necessary diet 


prescriptions 


instructions. 


Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training 
and experience. 


Full information may be obtained from 


the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., or the 
Secretary of the United States Civil 


Service Board of Examiners at the post 
office or custom house in any city. 
Applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than May 21, 1930 
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The School Lunch as a (lass Project 


HE Sr. I Health Class filed 

silently into the classroom absorbed 

in thought, for had they not 
been told that they must have some 
definite health project in mind, which 
might be carried out at a minimum cost 
and yet influence the health of the whole 
school? Slowly they took their seats and 
were called on one by one. 

In the midst of the discussion one little 
girl jumped up and cried, “ch! I forgot 
my lunch! I don’t care though, old cold 
lunch is just hor- 
rid.” 

Another girl 
turned pleading 
eyes on the teacher 
with this question, 
“Why don’t we 
have hot lunch 
here in our school ? 
Other schools have 
it.” 

“Oh!” buret 
forth a bright win- 
some child of 
fourteen, “Let's 
have that for our 
project! A lunch 
room and feed all 
these undernour- 
ished children.” 

The room was 
filled with the 
clamor of excited 
voices and it was 
some time before 
the teacher could 
command order, 
then to be met on 
every side with, 
“Oh please! Nothing could be more fun, 
we'll do any thing,” etc. (The teacher 
thought fast.) 

For some years the school lunch had 
been the “bone of contention” among the 
patrons, and the general opinion was that 
it could not be done. Yet here were these 
bright, eager, wide awake girls, their 
daughters, willing to undertake a problem 
their parents thought could not be put 
over. Would it not be an excellent idea 
to show them that it could be done and 
in so doing benefit the girls? 

“Why, girls, when would you do it?” 

“Oh, we have vacant periods—we can 
do it then.” 

“Where will you have it?” 

Silence. 

Then—“It is possible that you might 
use the Home Economics room. There 
is a vacant room on the second floor of 
the primary school. Perhaps we could 
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obtain permission from the principal to 
use that.” 

Three committees were appointed to 
look around and see what could be done. 

The following day these reports were 
submitted. 

First—The Senior ones might use the 
vacant room in the primary school. 

Second—The Methodist Sunday School 
offered the use of three tables that would 
each seat twelve children. The Mission- 
ary Circles offered the loan of spoons, 
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forks and plates. 
The Manual Training Class would 
make benches and extra tables needed. 
“Now,” suggested practical Annie 
‘since we have everything ar- 


‘ 


Frances, 
ranged where is the food coming from?” 

No one had thought of that and in- 
stantly there were fifteen pairs of round, 
serious, startled eyes turned on the 
teacher. 

“Why not have a ‘Corn and tomato 
party?’ Let each child pay a can of 
corn or tomatoes at the door and get 
all the fun and refreshments free.” This 
met with instant approval and plans were 
made accordingly. 

In the meantime a wide spread cam- 
paign for the hot lunch was waged. 
Through the girls it was carried into the 
homes, and many mothers, especially 
those living in the country, sent vege- 
tables to fill the ‘Lunch Room Hen-Nest,’ 





placed out in the Assembly hall, with 
great glaring letters, “Have you done 
your bit for the Lunch Room?” 

The party brought a harvest of two 
hundred cans of corn, tomatoes, beans, 
and soup mixtures. The P. T. A. gave 
a shower of dishes, canned vegetables, 
potatoes, and just anything they thought 
might help. 

The class worked after school the 
following week fixing up the lunch room 
for the babies as they called the primary 
children. This 
room was done in 
red and white, with 
red geraniums for 
each _ table The 
tables were cov 
ered with red and 
white oil cloth 
and sash curtains 
made from the oil 
cloth remnants. A 
stove was __ bor- 
rowed from the 
Home Economics 
Department, so 
with the borrowed 
dishes, this lunch 
room was equipped 
at a total cost of 
$2.32. 

Oil cloth table 
cloths were bought 


for the sewing 
tables in the Home 
Economics room 
and spread over 
them just before 
serving. This saved 
the tables and also 
looked very attractive with little pot 
flowers in the center. Thus with a cost 
of only $4.97 two lunch rooms were 
equipped. 

The project was to run for three 
months, at the end of which time it was 
to be turned over to the P. T. A., if it 
was a success. If you could have seen 
those determined girls you would have 
known success was inevitable. 

The class was divided into two groups, 
one to work at one lunch room and one 
at the other. All of the food was pre- 
pared in the Home Economics room by 
the girls at their vacant periods. The 
period before lunch three girls carried 
the food to the primary school and set 
the tables. Twenty minutes before the 
bell rang the Home Economics class 
spread the oil cloth over the sewing 
tables and followed the same plan of 
fixing individual places. This was dis- 
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covered to be the best plan on account 
of shortage of space, and there was less 
confusion than if cafeteria style had been 
followed. 

The children lined up outside the door, 
gave their money to the cashier who stood 
at the door, marched in, and took their 
places at the table in an orderly manner. 

Every child had the same lunch at a 
cost of ten cents a day, or two ($2.00) 
dollars per month. They were allowed 
to pay by the day, or month. 
Specials were served at an extra cost of 
five cents if desired. 

The menus were planned so every child 
would have at least a pint of milk. Milk 
was served every day in half pint bottles 


week, 


to the smaller children and alternated 
with cocoa to larger ones. The following 
are some of the menus served. 
ONE 
Vegetable Soup Crackers 
Oat Meal Cookies Prunes 
Milk 
TWO 


Mashed Potatoes English Peas 
Roast Beef Sandwiches 
(From yesterday's soup bone) 


Milk or Cocoa 


THREE 
Cream of Corn Soup 


Lettuce, Egg Sandwich Milk 


FOUR 
Spaghetti-Cheese Tomato Sauce 
Brown Bread, Butter Stewed Apples 
Milk Cocoa 


FIVE 
Dried Peas Cabbage Slaw 
Hot Rolls, Butter 


Milk 


Menus were made on Friday for the 
following week, a grocery list made out 
and groceries bought on Saturday as far 
as possible. By taking advantage of 
Saturday sales, several dollars could be 
saved each week. Canned goods were 
bought by the case. All other groceries 
were bought in bulk, that being the cheap- 
est way. 

Very often it was necessary to change 
menus on account of left overs. The 
girls devised the following method of 
using left-overs: 

Left over soup—Tomato sauce for meat 
loaf—Brunswick stew 

Left over cocoa—Chocolate snow with 
whipped cream 

Left 
patties 

Left over milk—(There being no re- 
frigerator, was turned into pudding, pie 
fillings or cream sauce, so it would not 
spoil.) 

Left over prunes—Prune pudding or 
prune whip. 


over potatoes—Stew, soup, or 


During the whole three months of the 
The 


anxious 


project, not one thing was wasted. 
left watched with 
eyes and those girls learned lessons in 
thrift they will never forget. 


overs were 


Perhaps you are wondering if all was 
smooth sailing for the jolly hustlers and 
if the children always ate what was set 
before them. As a rule yes. Some things 
they did not like at first but soon learned 
The lowly prune was haughtily 
first The girls 
looked at each other when they were 
brought back but nothing. The 
following day the prunes were 
served in small pink glass dessert dishes. 


to eat. 
ignored when served. 
said 


same 


Not a prune came back. 


3rown bread sandwiches were ignored 
until the plan of making tiny flowers of 
red and green pepper on each sandwich 
There was no more trouble 
with brown bread. 


was devised. 


Jello with whipped cream as a special 
was not a good seller, until topped with 
Then it went like magic. All 
of which goes to prove that attractive 
foods have a psychological effect on the 
appetite. 

From the standpoint of health the pro- 
The first week the 
County Nurse weighed the children who 
were to eat regularly in the lunch room 
and made a record of the weights. At 
the end of three months every child had 
gained in weight. The girls in the health 
class gained anywhere from four to eight 
pounds. 

Mothers of various children sent in 
reports of their children: “I cannot tell 
you how much I appreciate your teaching 
my little girl to drink milk.” 

Another: “Mary says you have taught 
her to eat turnip greens. I could never 
get her to touch them at home.” 

A third: “My children eat food in the 
lunch room I have to force them to eat 
at home, and then tell me how good it 
is.’ All of which goes to prove that see- 
ing other children eat, makes a child eat 
what is put before him. 

Now you say, where did all the money 
come from necessary to feed one hundred 
and fifty children a day? It came in 
dimes from little tightly clenched fists. 
Over six thousand dirty, sweaty dimes 
were handed over to us in these three 
months, three thousand of which were 
spent for milk. 

You want to know, of course, how 
much we cleared from this project. We 
did not try to clear anything. We took 
in anywhere from forty to fifty dollars 
per week. Anywhere from ten to twenty 
of which was clear. Half of this was 
used to buy groceries for the next week, 
five dollars placed in savings account and 
the remainder paid on two kitchen cabi- 
nets, presented to the Home Economics 
Department by the health class, in appre- 
ciation of their help and cooperation in 


a cherry. 


ject was invaluable. 
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their project. At the end of the three 
months the cabinets were paid for, a 
total of eighty dollars, and we had five 
dollars left, three cents more than we 
invested at the beginning. 

The money was only a minute item 
compared with the experience obtained 
by the girls. Upon being asked what 
they thought of the lunch room as a 
class project the following opinions were 
written on slips of paper and handed to 
the teacher by the girls in the class. 


“Considering the lunch room as a 
project, I think it has been the most 
wonderful and valuable project that 
could have been undertaken.” 

“The lunch room project has 
taught not only this class, but all 
those who have eaten with us, what 
is meant by a balanced diet. It has 
taught us the value of milk and hot 
dishes in our lunch.” 

“Since we were studying health 
and foods, I think nothing else could 
have shown us how much growing 
children need nourishing food.” 

(From the most motherly) “The 
lunch room has taught us to manage 
small children and how to get them 
to eat the food they need. We have 
learned to like children and they have 
learned to like us.” 


“T do think we could have 
taken- over a project we would have 
enjoyed more than this one.” 

“The lunch room has taught me 
how to manage and serve a large 
crowd. It has also taught me 
economy of foods.” 

“Tt is a class project that can be 
well recognized as being of benefit 
to the children of the school as well 
as to their mothers.” 

“The lunch room has taught us 
how to work together.” 


not 


As a teacher of these bright energetic 
girls I have been able to pick out several 
excellent points in favor of the school 
lunch as a class project. 

1. It is a character builder. It brings 

the happiness and comfort of know- 
ing that you are doing good, and 


teaches consideration for others. 
You would be surprised at the 
changes it will create. 

2. It affords an outlet for surplus 


energy, and is at the same time Edu- 
cational as well as beneficial. 

3. The lunch room helps to put over 
the basic principles of health in con- 
crete form. 

4. It brings about a spirit of coopera- 
tion, which is necessary to accomplish 
anything, and makes each girl feel 
that she is doing her part. 

. It develops quickness, alertness, 
ability to take orders, comprehension, 
and thrift. 


ut 
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With the help 
of the school | 


lunch-room... 





AUTHORITIES have estimated that from 15% to 25% of all children of school age 
are undernourished. Through the medium of the school lunch-room, the home 
economics teacher has a wonderful opportunity to educate children to a better 


understanding of the. need of correct diet. 

For one of the most practical ways to give children an appreciation of nutrition 
is to make healthful foods more attractive to the eye and the taste... to present 
them in a variety of dishes. More and more school cafeterias are recognizing this. 

For example, milk is of course a highly desirable part of the child’s diet. Yet, 
investigation shows that an alarming proportion of children do not get an adequate 


quantity of milk, to the detriment of teeth and bones and general metabolism. 


Many school dietitians have found that consumption of milk at lunch can be 





materially increased by serving it with crisp ready-to-eat cereals. Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies, in particular, are an ideal cereal for this purpose. Easy to digest, nourish- 


ing, deliciously flavored. And ... Rice Krispies appeal instantly to children because 





of their great novelty, They actually crackle in milk or cream. 






Serve the “‘talking cereal’? and watch how the children listen—and eat. 


Kelloggs 


RICE KRISPIES 


Write the Home Economics Department of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., and we will be glad to send free menus 
and literature on child feeding and diet. 












AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
DENVER, JUNE 24-28 

HE 


meeting 


schedule for the 
presented in the 

January number of the Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 

“The Modern Family and Its Home” 
is the central theme of the meeting. The 
addresses at the general sessions center 
around the more significant aspects of 
Consideration of other phases 
will be included in the programs of the 
various smaller group sessions. 

The two general sessions to which the 
public is invited are Tuesday and Wed- 


general 
was 


this theme. 


nesday _— evenings. 
Mrs. Kate W. Kin- 
yon, vice president 
of the Association 
and 
local 
ments, will preside 
Tuesday evening. 
Dr. Threlkeld, Su- 


of 


chairman of 
arrange- 


perintendent 
Schools, will speak 
Home 
nomics in the Den- 
The 
ad- 
dress will be given 


“on Eco- 
ver Schools.” 
presidential 


by Dean Margaret 
Justin. Wednesday 
evening the discus- 
will center 
the 
and the family. 


sions 
around house 
A general  ses- 
sion Wednesday 
morning is being 
planned under the 
Dr. 
Louis Stanley, 


leadership of 


chairman of a sub- 
the 
family and parent education of the White 
House Child Health and 
Protection. The possible contribution of 
to this White 
Conference will be considered at this time. 


committee on 


Conference on 


home economics House 
The four subject matter divisions, the 
family, the house, food and nutrition, and 
clothing and textiles, will meet on Thurs- 
day morning and Friday afternoon. 
Only a glance through the list of topics 
and speakers on these programs is suffi- 


cient to whet one’s interest. The division 


on the home has centered one of its 
programs around the child in the home, 
and papers on “The Money Cost of 


Children,” “The Time Cost of Children,” 
and “Home Management in Relation to 
Child Development” will serve as ample 


stimulus the will 


discussions which 


for 





Meetings 


follow. 


The textile section is devoting 
one whole session to pertinent problems 
to Recent 
search and pertinent discussion relative 


relative textile research. re- 
thereto will be considered by the section 
on food and nutrition. Recent rural and 
urban trends is one of the main topics 
to be considered by the division on the 
house. 

Professional groups meeting on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and Friday morning will 
consider a wide range of topics. The 
department of supervisors and_ teachers 
of home economics has selected “Mini- 
mum Essentials in Child Care and Human 
Relationships” 
while 


as the subject for its pro- 


gram, that of the department of 





Mesa Verde, Colorado. Showing the dwelling place of the early Americans. 


higher education will be centered around 
“The Modern Teacher and Her Training 
for the Modern Family and Its Home.” 
the de- 
program “Electrical 
the 
and “An Active Analysis of 


Topics in institution economics 


partment include 
Kitchen,” 
Institution 
Planning budgets for farm 


Equipment in Institution 
Economics.” 
families, improvement of research in 
home economics standardization as an aid 
to the household buyer, are among the 
outstanding significance to the student 
home economics clubs. 

The student club department has three 
half-day home 
However, ample 
the 


meetings for discussions within their own 


programs with leading 
economists as speakers. 
time is being set aside at various 


group, of questions of standing significance 
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to the student home economics clubs. 

Council meetings for the consideration 
of Association business are scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon and Saturday morning. 
The one Association business meeting is 
from 9 to 10:30 Wednesday morning, to 
be followed by the general session on 
home economics and The White House 
Conference, referred to above. 

The general sessions will be held in 
the Theatre adjoining the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, convention head- 
quarters. Other sessions will be held in 
the Cosmopolitan or nearby hotels. 
of teas, and 
are being planned special 
The student club group leads 
among 


Sroadway 


A number luncheons, 


dinners for 
groups. 
hav- 
ing such functions. 
The the 
tea given in their 
honor Wed- 
nesday afternoon, 
after which 
have their 
dinner, 


those 
first is 
on 


they 
annual 
and on 
Friday morning a 
breakfast. The 
presidents of affli- 
ated associations, 


extension — section, 


home economics 
women in business 
legislative repre- 
sentatives, public- 
ity chairmen and 
editors of news 
letters, and many 


other groups. will 
meet at semi-busi- 
ness-social lunch- 
eons or dinners, at 
most of which dis- 
cussions of mutual 
problems will find 
a place along with 
less serious topics. 


HEALTH WORK FOR 
CHINESE CHILDREN 


The Chinese Minister of Education has 
selected high schools in fifteen cities of 
that country in which a course in child 
hygiene and child care is to be given for 


girls between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen. The course consists of thirty 
lessons prepared by Dr. S. Josephin 


Baker of New York and translated int: 
Chinese by graduates of Ginling College, 
Nanking. the first steps 
in promoting the child-welfare program 
of China Child Welfare (Inc.) of New 
York and affiliated National Child 
Welfare Association of China. 


This is one of 


its 

















“Every time I go to the Browns for a 
meal, I leave the table not entirely satis- 
fied,” said a man to his friend. “Why is 
it... they seem to set a good table.” 


, 


“T agree with you,” replied his friend, 
“and I'll tell you what their meals lack. 
It’s sugar.” 

Nothing takes the place of sugar in sat- 
isfying the appetite. And it is natural that 
our systems crave sugar. We have learned 
to expect it in fruits and vegetables, which, 
if fresh and ripe, abound in flavorful sweet- 
ness. But too often, these foods reach us 
lacking in sugar. A clever cook senses this 
and replaces it in cooking, or tops the meal 


with a sweet dessert. 


@3 “Most foods are more delicious and nourishing with Sugar” 






‘Too many of our meals are lacking... 


| ackin 


5 


in what? 





As a matter of fact, sugar is an essential 
in the diet. Not only for the energy it sup- 
plies, but for its value in making essential 
foods more palatable. Dictitians will tell 
you that it is correct to add a dash of 
sugar to carrots, peas, spinach, cabbage 
and tomatoes while they are cooking. Such 
flavored foods are eaten with keen relish. 

It is your duty to see that your family 


has sugar in the correct amount. It can be 


judiciously introduced in the diet—as a 


flavor and in wholesome desserts. The 
Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., New York. 











The White House (onference 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S engineering 

training distinguishes his experiences 
from those which have marked the suc- 
cession of chief executives of the United 
States. 
great presidents he is also deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. It 
is as an engineer that he is primarily 


In common with others of our 


interested in the conservation of national 
resources, and he combined this scientific 
instinct with his consistent interest in the 
cause of children by calling, last July, 
the first meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 


The President has stated his belief that 
our success as a nation depends upon the 
success of our individual citizens, and 
that the foundation for fullest citizenship 
is sound health of mind and body for 
everyone. Characteristically he strikes at 
the roots of the problem in considering 
the nation’s children. 

The White House Conference comes as 
the consummation of the interest in chil- 
had 


manifested 


dren which President Hoover has 


for 


by his achievements in Europe, by his 


many years, an interest 
conspicuous work as Secretary of Com- 
merce, when he stressed the fact that the 
producing strength of the nation depends 
upon the health of the people, by his 
administration of the Child 
Health Association, and by his support 
of May Day—National Child Health Day. 


American 


TS purpose, as announced, is: To study 
the status of the health and 
well-being of the children of the United 
States; to report what is being done for 
child health and protection; to recommend 
what ought to be done and how to do it. 


present 


divided by 
the Planning Committee into five sections, 


The Conference has been 
each subject to be studied in its relation 
to children’s health and success: Medical 
Service, Public Health Service and Ad- 


ministration, Education and_ Training, 
The Handicapped Child (Prevention, 
Maintenance, Protection), and Public 


Relations. Its purpose is to gather all 
available information and scientific knowl- 
edge over the broadest possible field of 
child health Extensive 
research is not a part of the present 
activities of the Conference, it is stated, 
but where obvious gaps are present in 
the gathered information, programs of 
research may be suggested. 


and protection. 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the 
Department of the Interior is chairman 
of the Conference, and Dr. Harry E. 
Barnard of Indianapolis is its director. 
The personnel of its sections has been 


chosen from the leaders of the nation in 
child welfare, and its great number of 
committees is arranged with such scope 
that every branch of scientific knowledge 
regarding children and their care may be 
reported. 


Beside Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Barnard, 
the officers of the Conference are Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis, vice chair- 
man, and Edgar Richard, of New York, 
treasurer. Abbott, of the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, is secre- 


Miss Grace 


tary of the executive committee. 


The Medical Section, which 
will gather facts about the physical back- 
ground and probable physical future of 
the child, is headed by Dr. Samuel McC. 
Hamill, M.D., noted pediatrist of Phila- 
delphia. His associates are Kenneth D. 
Blackfan, M.D., Boston; Fred L. Adair, 
M.D., Chicago; Philip Van Ingen, M.D., 
New York. 


Service 


URGEON GENERAL Hugh S. Cum- 

ming directs the section on Public 
Health, which will investigate community 
measures for child health and protection. 
He will be assisted by E. L. Bishop, M.D., 
Nashville; George H. Bigelow, M.D., 
Boston; H. A. Whittaker, Minneapolis. 


The Education and Training Section is 
headed by President F. J. Kelly of the 
University of Idaho. Associated with 
him are Louise Stanley, Ph.D., Washing- 
ton; John E. Anderson, Ph.D., Minnea- 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., New 
York; Anne S. Davis, Chicago; Henry 
Breckinridge, New York; Charles S. 
3erry, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Michigan. They 
not the child’s school 
training, but the social, recreational and 
fulfillment of his best talents. 


polis; 


will study only 
vocational 

C. C. Carstens, director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, heads the 
section which will the Handi- 
capped Child. His are Mrs. 
Kate Burr Johnson, formerly of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, now of Trenton, New 
Jersey; William J. Ellis, Trenton; Homer 
Folks, New York; Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, Boston. 


consider 
associates 


Strother of Washington is 
chairman of the Public Relations Section, 
and Mrs. Aida de Acosta Breckinridge 


French 


of New York is director. 

More than seven hundred experts are 
serving on committees of the White 
House Conference, which insures a 
thorough study of the entire field of child 
problems. It is probable that a second 
full meeting may be called in November 
of this year, for presentation of findings 
ready at that time. 
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N, E. A. CONVENTION 


N connection with the N. E. A. meeting 

at Columbus, Ohio, there is to be a 
meeting of home economics supervisors 
and teachers June 30 and July 1. The 
general themes to be discussed are: “Re- 
quired courses in home economics.” Home 
Economics Educates for Parenthood,” 
“Teaching Devices for the Home Eco- 
nomics Class Room.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


ETHODS of dealing with families 
M and children in trouble will take 
up a large share of the programs to be 
given at the 57th annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work and 
Associate Groups in Boston, June 6 to 14. 
The Conference brings together several 
thousand people engaged in many types 
of social work. This year the program 
will include such topics as unemployment, 
delinquency, old age assistance, mental 
hygiene, community organization, immi- 
gration, health, standards and administra- 
tion of social work. 

Much has been said and written about 
the treatment of the child who misbehaves 
and more about the breakdown in family 
life. Before one of the meetings of the 
Division, on the Family, E. C. Lindeman, 
of the New York School of Social Work, 
is to discuss the newer parental education, 
through which much is being done for 
the child who shows twisted traits of 
behavior, through re-education of the 
parent. Miss Joanna C. Colcord, of the 
Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, will speak on 
“Strengths in Family Life,” pointing out 
how some families have made _ possible 
stability, harmony and beauty in the 
wholesome upbringing of children. 

Effective correlation of the fields of 
child care and family case work is to be 
treated before the Division on Children 
by Paul T. Beisser, of the Henry Watson 
Children’s Aid Society, of Baltimore. 
Miss Rose Porter, secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Council of Bridgeport, will discuss 
the contributions which Mothers’ Aid has 
made to both the family and children’s 
fields, and also the standards which these 
fields can contribute to Mothers’ Aid 
practice. 

Juvenile courts, parent-child relation- 
ships, habit training, progressive methods 
in institutional practice, the problem of 
relief giving, economic factors in family 
case work, are some of the topics of 
especial interest to family and children’s 
agencies. 

A copy of the program and other in- 
formation may be secured by writing to 
the Conference office, 277 East Long 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Ideal Home Economics 
Cottage Dedicated at 
LaGrange, Ga. 


T last that dream has come true! 

The Home Economics Department 
has a beautiful new building, perfectly 
equipped, and with beautiful surroundings. 
Ever since the vocational home economics 
department was begun in the LaGrange 
High School, the ideal of the two faith- 
ful and enthusiastic instruétors, Miss 
Ravenel and Miss Day, has been to have 
better conditions in the department. Here- 
to-fore this study has been carried on in 
the basement of the school, where it is 
dark, damp, and unsanitary, but the home 
economics girls have taken such a great 
interest in this study of homemaking that 
the plan has been a successful one. 


The cottage home, which is ideally 
located, has been furnished with the latest 
equipment in the food and_ clothing 
laboratories. The home economics de- 
partment is very grateful to Miss Epsie 
Campbell, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, who made a special trip to 
LaGrange to assist in selecting the equip- 
ment for the department. 

Instead of having only one _ large 
laboratory for cooking, the foods labora- 
tory is divided into five unit-kitchens in 
which four girls work together in each 
kitchen. Each unit-kitchen is equipped 
with a cabinet, stove, sink, work table, 
stools, and accessories necessary for any 
kitchen. 

The purpose of the new type of home 
economics department is to duplicate as 
near as possible the home conditions. The 
foods laboratory has gas stoves, oil 
stoves, and electric ‘stoves, so as to give 
experience in the use of all types of fuel. 

The clothing laboratory is equipped 
with very convenient built-in ironing 
boards, cabinets, fitting room and station- 
ary sink besides the usual equipment of 
tables, machines, chairs, mirror, and so 
forth. One corner of the foods laboratory 
is equipped with a laundry unit. 

The general plan of the building is that 
of a real home, consisting of a living 
room, dining room, bed room, bath room, 
kitchen and office. The food and clothing 
laboratories are a part of the completed 
plant. 

The planning and selection of furnish- 
ings for the home, also, landscaping the 
grounds were undertaken by the home 
economics students as class projects. 
Great interest is being shown in the 
surroundings of the building and the 
members of the home economics classes 
plan to start a “Friendship Garden” early 
in the spring, in which each girl will 
plant one flower for friendship’s sake. 

Pictures of the cottage and its fur- 
nishings are shown in the frontispiece 
used in this issue of Practical HoMe 





Economics. In speaking of the value of 
this sort of a building as an aid to the 
best methods of teaching home economics, 
Miss Campbell says, “The specific objec- 
tive of Home Economics education is 
training for homemaking. The main pur- 
pose of homemaking of the right sort, is 
to make citizens. The best homemakers 
are those who have a vision for the job, 
respect it and are trained for it. Natur- 
ally the practice and training for any 
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vocation is best accomplished in the 
environment of the vocation. This cottage 
home provides the environment of a home 
and hence makes for greater efficiency 
in allowing the objectives of home making 
instruction in the school. It furnishes 
opportunities for such activities as plant- 
ing and caring for vegetable and a flower 
garden, planting the home grounds, caring 
for the house, keeping the house in repair, 
operating the heating plant, doing the 





OU order 

special 
cream for whip- \ 
ping, special sugas \ 
for making candy, 
special flour for baking 
your nicest cakes. Then 
why not order special milk— 
super-smooth milk—-and make 
this extra-delicious lemon cream 
pie, or anything else that you wan 
to have particularly fine in texture 
or consistency? * * Every grocer 
sells super-smooth milk. It is Car- 
nation Milk, “from Contented 
Cows.” And it has an astonishing 
way of adding cream-smoothness 
and butter-richness to foods—just 
as if you had used quantities of rich 
cream or golden butter * * Carna- 
tion is pure whole milk evaporated 
to double richness. Its double help- 
ing of butter-fat is ground up by a 
process called “homogenization” 
until the original coarse fat globules 
are one thousand times as tiny and 
so thoroughly mixed in with the 
milk that the cream never rises to 





“From 
Contented Cows” 
on the 
label means 
unsweetened 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 
of highest quality 



























































the top * * So 
ag with Carnation 
y every last drop is 
double-rich and super- 
smooth. It is so rich, 
in fact, that countless 
homes use it in place of 
cream for coffee, fruits, and 
cereals. And no other kind of 
milk, the experts say, gives 
such uniform richness and smooth- 
ness in  cooking—the qualities 
especially desired in such dishes as 
cream pies, puddings, custards, 
Sauces, soups, ice cream, chocolate, 
and cocoa * * Remember, Carnation 
has all the food value of the best 
bottled milk. It is so perfect from 
every nutritional standpoint, that 
the greatest authorities on  in- 
fant-feeding recommend it as an 
ideal milk for babies * * Please write 
for the Carnation Cook Book and 
Baby Feeding Book. Address Car- 
nation Company, 565 Carnation 
Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis.: or 665 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle: or Aylmer, 
Ont. 
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laundry for the house, making and pur- 
chasing household furnishings, keeping 
household accounts, budgeting the ex- 
penditures, caring for the sick in 
emergencies, and rendering first aid, ex- 
tending hospitality and maintaining family 
relationships. All of these activities arc 
common to the average home. The typical 
school laboratory not furnish 
opportunity for many of these activities. 
The cottage further serves to establish 
desirable homemaking standards thus en- 
abling students to care more definite'y 


does 


for a home economics home. I am sure 
an increased interest in and respect for 
homemaking training has already been 
manifested among the pupils of the school. 

In the cottage home and in the home 
economics training only what is right in 
home life will be emphasized and practiced 
and this will idealize homemaking in the 
minds of the pupils. More and more as 
it becomes the school home these ideals 
can be realized. I have not mentioned 
any of the many advantages the cottage 
provides which are common to all well 
equipped and appointed departments when 
wisely directed. 

As the years go by and the real value 
of the cottage and home-economics train- 
ing have time to prove their real contri- 
bution to better homes in LaGrange, [ 
am sure even the “knockers” will become 
boosters. 





ON MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


will with in- 
terest that the president of the Ameri- 
can Association, Dr. 
Margaret M. Justin, has been appointed 
a member of the committee on member- 
ship of the American Association of 
University Women. This committee is 
charged with the resposibility of passing 
on the universities and colleges which 
apply for a place on the ascredited list 
of institutions from which alumnae with 
approved degrees are eligible to national 
membership in the American Association 
of University Women. 


Home economists note 


Home Economics 


From address by Thomas H. Briggs. 

There is only one sound justification 
for the provision of free education at 
public expense, and this is that it may 
make each individual better able and bet- 
ter disposed to contribute to the better- 
ment of the supporting society. 


From address by Thomas H. Briggs. 

It is not too much to charge that the 
most significant lack in modern education 
is a philosophy that is comprehensive, 
clear, sound, and directive of what educa- 
tion should attempt to contribute to the 
betterment of modern life. 
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Helps for Sewing Teachers 
(Continued from page 141) 
the needle and still enable the work to 
feed along smoothly. Should the pres- 
sure be too heavy, it will cause the 
machine to run hard and will leave the 
print of the feed on fine materials. The 
pressure may be adjusted simply by turn- 
ing the adjusting screw to the right, in 
order to increase the pressure and by 
turning the adjusting screw to the left 
in order to release the pressure. The 
heavier the material being sewed, the 
more pressure is required. Fine materials 
require a lighter pressure. 
Test Chart 

After the students have had some prac- 
tice in threading and sewing with the 
machine and have become acquainted with 
its mechanism it is desirable to have a 
brief test, either verbally or written, with 
questions as to the principal parts of the 
sewing machine and their use, as well 
as the proper method of threading both 
head and bobbin. An outline of the 
machine head can be secured from the 
manufacturers on which the student is 
required to indicate the names of the 
principal parts of the head and also show 
just how the head is threaded. Complete 
familiarity with the different parts of the 
head will not only give the students the 
knowledge desired, but also insure confi- 
dence and ease in operation. 











COLLECTION OF 18 
PLAYS, INCLUDING: 
The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Pageant of the Home 
Mary M. Buckley 


How It All Began 
Ethel Sunderland 


A Day in Happytown 
Elizabeth Lewts 


Food Fairies’ Party 
Edna Schaeffer 


Take Our Advice 


Florence Harris 


144 pages, 53x 8. 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 





Just Published 
“Plays with a Purpose” 


N interesting collection of plays of various 
lengths for Home Economics classes to 
demonstrate class work, present in assembly 
programs, or for exhibition purposes. \ 


Home [Economics teachers will find these plays 
delightful as well as practical. 
written by teachers and pupils, and used with great 
Most of them have appeared in 
Practical Home Economics, and the constant demand 
for back issues exhausted the supply. A copy should 
be in every Home Economics Department. 


success in schools. 


They are now in book form in an attractive and substantial board binding, 
$1.50, including postage. 


Practical Home Economics 


They have been 


NEW YORK CITY 
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USE 
“Makers of 
Nursing History” 
In Your Vocational Classes 


This book gives the portraits and _ professional 
achievements of fifty-nine leaders. It will give you 
the pertinent facts in presenting nursing as a desirable 
protession. 





Backgrounds are sketched in the portraits of 
Florence Nightingale, Fredericke Fliedner, Mlle. 
Louise le Gras and Elizabeth Fry; the story then 
drops to the present with sketches of Edith Cavell, 
Jane Delano of Red Cross fame, Dean Goodrich of 
Yale, Professor Nutting of Teachers College and 
many other outstanding figures. 

Valuable for class excerpts and assigned reading— 
Excellent portraits 5”’x5”. 


Printed in sepia ink on India paper. Bound substantially in boards. 
128 pages, 71%4"x10%". 
e 
Price, $1.50 


Lakeside Publishing Co. 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





F WRIGHT'S ALS FOLD Mp 
TU Qua: * t 


Sit turns itself 






For The | 
Sewing Teacher “<, 


More work in less time can be accomplished in the sewing 
period when Wright’s Bias Fold Tape is used. It is cut, 
seamed and creased, ready for the problems of finishing 
and decoration. 


WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Wright’s Bias Fold Tape is cut on a true bias, and in the 
making the full elasticity is retained. It is made of nain- 
sook, percale, lawn and silk, all guaranteed wash fast, in 
widths ranging from one quarter inch to one inch. 

WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 

Department E, Orange, N. J. 

I would like very much to have one of your sample cards, a sewing book and leaflets Aand 
2 on how Bias Fold Tape is made and used. 











These Monthly 
Fashion Bulletins 
Sent Free 


will help you with 
your sewing program 


Since January we have been issuing each month 
for the use of teachers and Home Demonstration 
Agents a bulletin of practical, helpful fashion 
information. These Bulletins are prepared by 
Miss Helen Powell, formerly Associate State 
Clothing Specialist of New Jersey and now 
Director of our Educational Bureau. Her inti- 
mate understanding of the teacher’s daily class- 
room problems enables her to provide material 
above all practical and usable. 

If you would like to receive these News 
Bulletins each month, simply fill out and send 
us the coupon below or send us the same in- 
formation by letter or postal. 


Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO., 881 Broadway, New York 


Jj. & P. Coats and Clark’s O. i  F 
Threads for Every Purpose 


Educational Bureau, THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
881 Broadway, New York 


Please enter my name on your list to receive 
your Monthly Bulletin of Fashion News. 
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Note —If your address for the next school year will 
be different than the above, please fill it in here. 
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This little play was originally designed 
for a group of twenty children, each of 
which, except the Announcer, carries a 
poster showing the foods of which he 
speaks. However, by making the posters 
reversible, it can be successfully presented 
with only half this number taking part. 
Announcer : 

“The foods that we’re about to show 

Will tell you just what makes us grow, 

What makes us happy, wise and gay, 

If some of them we eat each day.” 

Ist child (Lead in by another child bear- 
ing a “Good Foods” poster, who bows 
and passes on across the stage) : 

“The first thing we should have is milk; 

Whole milk, and plenty of it. 

Each child should drink a quart a day. 

My goodness! How we love it!” 
2nd child: 

“Ripe oranges, peaches, grapes and 

pears 

Are good for folks of our age. 

By setting an example rare, 

We hope to make them quite the rage.” 
3rd_ child: 
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The Food Revue 


sy Maryon EMALEE KERN 


“Pure water we should have each day 

At least four glasses, so they say, 

To make us first in play or work 

And quench for us our healthy thirst. 
4th child: 

“Fresh vegetables we also need 

If we would do our very best; 

When they are cooked and well-pre- 

pared 
Our appetites will do the rest.” 


” 


5th child: 

“Potatoes raw or baked or boiled 

Are best for little folks like us 

For if in grease they have been fried 

Our stomachs raise a dreadful fuss.” 
6th child: 

“Each morning ’fore we come to school 

We're glad to say it is our rule 

To eat some good cooked cereal hot 

Of wheat or oats, it hits the spot!” 
7th child: 

“When on real butter we are fed 

Our cheeks are bright and rosy red. 

The vitamins that it supplies 

Will keep those sparkles in our eyes.” 
8th child: 


Teacher, Public Schools, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


“Of meats and eggs we need a bit 
To keep us strong and feeling fit. 

An overdose would never do 

But lack of them we should feel, too.’ 


’ 


Announcer: 
“Health, happiness, success to you 
If you’ve enjoyed our food revue. 
If each child has a balanced ration, 
We’re sure to have a balanced nation!” 
(Announcer bows and is about to leave) 
Child Foods” poster 
rushes out on the stage. 
Bad Foods: “Wait 
haven’t heard about us yet!” 


waving “Bad 
a second! You 


Announcer (turning again to the audi- 
ence): 
“The bad foods, too, we'll have to show 
To tell you why sometimes we grow 
So slowly, and are underweight. 
Why not? With these things at our 
plate?” 
9th child (led in by “Bad Foods”): “I 
am coffee. I make children nervous 
and won’t let them sleep at night.” 





*Reprinted from Michigan Public Health 
Bulletin, January, 1930. 








Lunch 


Planning the School 





E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 


of the Finest 





The school lunchroom plays an important part in the 
life of the child. Habits formed there are reflected in 
the child’s home life and in his later years. 


Teachers of Home Economics well know that planning 
menus which include proper foods, arranged in 
dietetic values, at minimum cost, is a real problem. 


Here is help for you. 


The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable shortening 
and cooking fat, have prepared for you an interesting, 
instructive booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery.” 


The manual has 12 sections, filled with recipes suitable 
for wholesome school luncheons, with. an outline of 
fundamental cooking principles written in a_ style 
which makes it an excellent text-book for cookery 
classes. 

A free copy of the Manual is yours for the asking and 


additional copies are available for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text-books. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. V-530 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me, 

“Manual of Cookery.” 


without cost, a sample copy of the 


Street 
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“EDDYS” 





BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
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10th child: “I am candy. I make young 
stomachs overwork, and make white 
teeth decay.” 

11th child: “I am too much cake and 
pastries. I make stomachs hurt and 
ache and growl.” 

12th child: “I am tea. I stimulate people 
when they don’t need it. I make them 
nervous and cross.” 

13th child: “I am too much ice cream. 
I chill people’s stomachs and make 
them hurt.” 

14th child: “I am impure and dirty milk, 
I poison hundreds of children every 
year.” 

15th child: “My name is pancakes. I am 
far too hearty for little stomachs, and 
sometimes disturb even grown-ups.” 

16th child: “I represent green and unripe 
fruits. I cause much trouble when 
people eat me.” 

17th child: “I am spicy and over-seasoned 
food. I tease people’s appetites but 
disappoint their stomachs.” 

Announcer : 
“And now that we’ve made clear to you 
The things that bad foods really do 
We hope, dear folks, you'll take your 

pick 

Of foods that make you well or sick.” 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

“Evaporated and Condensed Milk from 
the Chemical and Nutritional Point of 
View,” by Frank E. Rice; reprinted from 
Vol. 22, Pp. 45, January, 1930; Evaporated 
Milk Association, Chicago, Ill. 

“Food and Nutritional Values of 
Bottled Carbonated Beverages,” by J. H. 
Buchanan, Max Levine, V. E. Nelson and 
W. B. Cook; issue by Unior Owens, 
Secretary, American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages, Washington, D. C. 

“An Improvement in the Quantitative 
Assay of the Antiscurvy Vitamin C,” by 
Walter H. Eddy, Ph.D.; Department of 
Physiological Chemistry, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
Noy: 

“The Vitamin C Content of Fresh 
Sauerkraut and Sauerkraut Juice,’ by 
Bentha Clow, Abby L. Marlatt, W. fi. 
Paterson and E. A. Martin; reprinted 
from Journal of Agricultural Research; 
Vol. 39, No. 12; U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C 

“The Domestic Oil Burner,” by Arthur 
H. Senner; U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington; price 10c. 

“Secondary Education,’ by Carl <1. 
Jessen; U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.; price 5c. 
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TEXTILE FIBERS, 
YARNS AND FABRICS 


By HEten A. Bray, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Textiles and Clothing, 
Texas State College for Women. 
This concise and clearly written 
discussion presents all the informa- 
tion required for an_ intelligent 
selection, purchase, and use of 
textiles. Octavo, 236 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2.50. 


THE SEWING BOOK 


By BrancHe E. Hype, clothing 
specialist, Colorado Agricultural 
College. A practical study of ma- 
terials and processes presented in 
a teachable form, profusely illus- 
trated. Octavo, 348 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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CP Paper, from “The World’s Model Paper Mill” is one of the new 
day methods prov ided by science to make the home brighter and 
labor lighter. Your daily dusting, cleaning and polishing in the home, 
office or school can now be done, all at once and in half the time it 
usually takes. Just use this simple, efficient way. 
Goto Af cs > DUSTS 
wiz=g] CLEANS 
. eS 7 POLISHES 
YX lawn —<o 4 de A ALL AT 
s Fine ONCE 
(West of Mo. and vy f P At Your Dealer's 
South Coast States 60c or Postpaid from us 
So easy to use: just make a wad of CP to fit your hand, then dust and 
polish. The surface will be cleaned, leaving a fine, lasting finish 
It will not harm hands or fine furniture. I: is sanitary; no greasy, 
smelly rags. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 50c for a roll — money 
back if not pleased —- and receive other interesting samples free for 
you and your friends. 
Manuracturep EXcLusiveLy BY 
QP KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO 


THIS 
HELPFUL 
BOOK 


The part dves play in home economics, told 
I i pia) 










COLOR CRAF} 





as interestingly as a mystery story. Chap- 
ters on color harmonies, adapting colors to 
complexions, fabric painting, batik, ete. 
Illustrated in full color. Mail the coupon 
today. 


Diamond Dyes == 


Burlington, Vermont 
Please send **Color Craft’? FREE. 


Name 






P. O. leisiek ‘ tindilli 
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Cosmetology in High School 
(Continued from, page 135) 
to the skill of a specialist in cosmetology, 
but also to the scientific experiences of 
one trained in bacteriology, chemistry, 
physiology and anatomy, which certainly 
form the background for the trade theory. 
A parallel case obtains in schools of 
nursing where regularly the instruction 
of the supervisors of nursing procedure 
and enriched by instruction 
and trained specialists who 
the staff. With this idea 
course has been organized 


is augmented 
from doctors 
added to 
in mind 


are 
our 
on such a basis. Our related science unit 
in cosmetology is conducted for one and 
a half hours daily in a regular science 
laboratory with complete equipment so 
that each student may individually per- 
form the experiments under consideration. 
The content of this unit has been worked 
out so that there is a close correlation 
between the vocational procedure and the 
applied the 
stience work given is restricted to an 


science. In other words, 
interpretation of just those experiences 
which occur in beauty shop practice and 
management. 


the “whys” of cosmetology. For example, 


sriefly, we deal here with 


when methods of cleansing and sterilizing 
instruments are demonstrated in the shon 
the underlying principle and problems of 
sterilization the 
The actually 
through their own experimentations what 


are handled in related 


course. students learn 





is meant by sterilization, the different 
ways it may be accomplished and _ the 


comparative efficiency and usefulness of 
each. Experiments are conducted, demon- 
strating conditions which favor and re- 
tard bacteria; types of 
bacteria and other micro-organisms are 
studied; bacterial cultures from the skin 
are made and studied; and problems in 


the growth of 


antisepsis and disinfection are handled by 
each member of the class. In a similar 
way units of applied chemistry and human 
anatomy and physiology are taken up in 
the laboratory. Complete and 
individual laboratory apparatus and equip- 
ment are available, including microscopes, 
prepared microscopic slides of the skin, 
etc. ; skin 
structure, of the head and neck with the 
bones, muscles, nerves and blood vessels. 


science 


hair, models and charts of 


Working in conjunction with the 
teacher of cosmetology, a determined 
effort is made by the related science 


teacher to bring out those scientific prin- 
which 
can be molded into a unified, concise and 


ciples and points of information 


accurate foundation for a well rounded 
course in cosmetology. 

One and 
feature of the Cosmetology course is the 
advisory council made up of the president 
and two other members of the local hair 
These 
leaders in their field, meet and advise 


talk to 


very interesting promising 


dressers’ association. women, 


with our instructional staff and 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





the girls on trade problems and shop 
management, etc. In turn, we hope to 
have girls so well trained by the end of 
their two years course that after passing 
the state board examinations, they will 
be trained operators for our local shops, 
equipped to join the ranks of those in 
the field who would carry the art and 
practice of cosmetology to the highest 
degree of dignity and service. 


In addition to this special course in 
Cosmetology which has the vocational 
aim, we also offer to any girl in the 11th 
or 12th year a course in Personal Appear- 
ance which meets one hour per day for 
Through the various 
domestic art and science classes, most of 


one semester. 
the girls receive instruction along the line 
of proper dress, color combinations, per- 
sonal hygiene, etc. The personal appear- 
ance class, however, gives instruction on 
proper the skin, nails and hair. 
The function of the skin 
is studied and procedures are learned for 


care of 
structure and 
developing and maintaining a clear and 
clean skin. Demonstrations and practice 
in plain, clean-up facials, packs, etc., are 
given. Instruction and practice in mani- 
curing, shampooing, hair curling and wav- 
ing are likewise given. Emphasis is placed 
on the aesthetic, hygiene and social value 
of the proper use of cosmetics and cos- 
that each girl 
may have the training and desire to pre- 
serve and enhance her personal charm. 


metology procedure, so 














1, 1930. 


aforesaid, 
duly sworn 
Business Manager 


culation), 


in section 443, 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Practical 
Home Economics, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 


State of New York, County of New York, SS.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and 
personally appeared J. T. 


according 


following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir 
etc., of the af 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
’ostal 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and 
business manager are: 


for the State and county 
Emery, who having been 
and says that he is the 


deposes 
Economics, and that the 


Home 


to law, 
Practical 


date shown im 
1912 embodied 
printed on the 


aforesaid publication for the 


Laws and Regulations, 


Publisher, The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 


































chp 
ton Manor 


Atlantic City’s 
Beautiful New Fireproof Hotel 
Here the guest may recline in a 


steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 









From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 


Cc. V. Meeks 
Managing Director 











Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and _ other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 


J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1930. 
THOMAS A. MASINO, 


Form _3526—Ed. 1924 ; Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1931.) 
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Other Recent Books 


For Home Economics Teachers 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Aids to Catering 


Shirras. $1.75 
Diet and Efficiency 

Harold G. O. Holck. $1.10 
Eat, Drink and be Healthy 

Clarence W. Liev. $2.00 
Eat, Drink and be Slender 

Clarence W. Liev. $2.00 


A sensible book pointing out what the 
over-weight person should know and do 
in regard to his food supply. 


Food for Children and How to 


Cook It 
Marion Flexner’ and __ Isabella 
McMeekin. $1.50 


Food Products, Their Source, 

Chemistry and Use 
E. H. Bailey and H. S. Bailey. 
$2.50 


Hows and Whys of Cooking 
Evelyn G. Halliday. $2.00 


Learning Exercises in Food and 
Nutrition 
Robinson and King. $1.20 
Excellent for classroom work as activi- 
ties are arranged for different levels. 


Nutrition Work with Children 


Lydia Roberts. $3.50 
Story of Canned Food 

Collins. $3.50 
Vitamins: Essential Food Factors 

Harrow. $2.50 
What to Eat in Health and Disease 

Harrow. $2.0u 

CLOTHING 


AND TEXTILES 


Clothing Construction 
Clara M. Brown. $1.72 


How to Know Textiles 
Cassie P. Small. $1.56 
A course for high schools and colleges 
combining a working knowledge of 
textiles with a story of the evolution of 
cloth, based on the author’s experience 
in the classroom and in department 


stores. 
Principles of Clothing Selection 
H. G. Buttrick. $1.20 
School Needlework 
Olive C. Hapgood. 84 
A good book for beginners. Gives 


stitches, mending, machine sewing, pro- 
jects and a_ brief treatment of the 
principal textiles. 


School Sewing 
Ida R. Burton. $1.60 


Shows correlation of school with home 
interests and gives projects. 


Trends in Location of the Women’s 
Clothing Industry 
Mabel A. Magee. $2.00 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


The Family in the Making 
Mary B. Messer. 


The House That Runs Itself 
Gladys D. Shultz and Beulah 
Schenk. $2.50 


f 
Ww 
n 


Problems in Home Living 
Margaret Justin and Lucile Rust. 
$2.00 


Marketing and Housework Manual 
A. Agnes Donham. $2.00 
New edition with illustrations and ex- 
cellent charts. 

Science of the Home 
N. B. Giles and Dorothy G. 
Ellis. $1.50 


Discusses the general problems of the 
home which center around food, health, 
water, air, heat, light, electricity and 
clothing. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Community Hygiene 


Smiley and Gould. $2.00 
The Health of Youth 
Florence L. Meredith. $1.60 


Has good illustrations and diagrams. 
Textbook of Simple Nursing Pro- 


cedures for Use in High Schools 
Amy E. Pope. $2.50 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Child Training 
Angelo Patri. $2.00 


A group of talks each illustrating one 
of the countless problems faced by those 
who have to do with children. 


Children of the Nursery School 
Harriet M. Johnson. $3.00 
Children Well and Happy 
Revised Edition 
May Dickinson Kimball, R. N 
80 


The Healthy Baby 
Roger Dennet. $1.25 


How to Cook for Children 
Estelle M. Reilly. $1.50 
Gives the various diets required by 
children of different ages from infancy 
on and includes directions for the pre- 
paration of foods. 


The Infant and the Young Child 


John L. Morse. $0.01 
The Inner World ot Childhood 
Frances G. Wicke $3.00 


Excellent for the ane subject of 
child study. 
Parents and Children 
E. R. Groves and G. H. Groves. 
$2.00 
Parents and the Pre-School Chil” 
W. E. Blatz and Helen Bott. $3.00 


The Psychology of Childhood 
Edgar J. Smith. $3.00 


The Psychology of Infancy in 
Early Childhood 
Ada H. Arlitt. $2.00 


Excellent reference material for high 
school students 


GENERAL 
Achievement Scale in Household 
Science 

Mary E. Davis. 


Division 1, scales A, F, L, R and S 
each $1.00 for 30 copies. Scales A, F 
and L are unit scales to be used in 
grades 8 and 9 and cover food composi 
tion in diet planning, marketing and 
housewifery, care, preservation and pre 
paration of food. Scales R and § are 
for general review 


Adult Education in Homemaking 
? 


Payson and Haley. $2.25 
Very good. 

Character Education 
Jermane and Germane. $2.80 


Character Education in Junior High 
School 


E. H. Fishback. $2.80 
Group Study Plan 
©. R. Maguire $1.89 


Good for pupil training work 


Living in the Twentieth Century 
H. E. Barnes. $3.50 


New Schools in Old Worlds 


Carleton Washburne, $1.75 
Social Interpretation of Education 

J. K. Hart $4.50 
Tests and Measurements 

Smith and Wright. $3.00 

Shows how to use test results, to 


diagnose pupil needs and improve teach 
ing. 
Ways to Better Teaching in Sec- 
—7 Schools 
E. C. Fontaine. $1.60 


Any of these books will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of regular prices shown. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 

Especially inpesetting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How tto make dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles, California 


ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanisum of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 











“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 


The undernourished infant 
GAINS MATERIALLY 
in weight when 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
is added to its milk. 
Write for details. 


Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
111 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 








“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 

















Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have | your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. 


Freeport, New York 








Have you ever seen 

—treally seen it? Do 
a TOWEL? you know what kind of 
cotton fiber made it, how tightly the threads 
were twisted, how closely woven? The really 
important things that mean lasting towel luxury. 
Cannon towels excel all others in these particu- 
lars—as they do in high beauty at low costs. 
Write for interesting Booklet EC. . . . Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 








~ Write for free 4 Ll EE. 
38-page booklet AMERICAS a 
“Scientific Coffee [avorite VLA 
Brewing” DRINK Ne gm 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE 
PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


64 Water Street New York City 














BBOTT CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, 
WESTERN STATES 
TEACHER’S AGENCY 
24 Years 
More calls for Home 
Economics teachers 
; than we can fill. 
Principals, Superintendents, Teachers 
for Grades, High Schools and Colleges. 
201 MOORE & TURNER BLDG. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 

















MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 
ALFRED C. FONES, D.D:S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, 
Board of Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was 
written especially to help teachers 
present attractively the care of 
the teeth, with a careful explana- 
tion of the principles of dental 
hygiene. It also contains a tooth 
brush drill adapted to school 
purposes. 


Price 25 Cents 
Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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